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WHO WAS JOHN NORTON, THE MARTYR ? 
By ANN M. C. FORSTER 


On the 9th August, 1600, after trial at the Summer Assizes at Durham, 
three men were hanged there: a priest named Thomas Palaser and two 
laymen, John Talbot, of Thornton-le-Street in Yorkshire, and John Norton, 
of Ravensworth, Co. Durham, in whose house the priest had been appre- 
hended. The career of John Talbot has been ably reconstructed by Dom 
Hugh Bowler, O.S.B., in Biographical Studies.1 Of John Norton little is 
generally known beyond the bare facts of his capture and death, and the 
circumstance that Margaret Norton, his wife, who was also condemned to 
death, was reprieved and afterwards pardoned. I have taken up the study 
of Norton and abandoned it several times for lack of evidence, during 
the last few years. Now it seems best to put on record the facts that 
have emerged, incomplete though they be, in the hope that further informa- 
tion may be forthcoming. 


Challoner, in his account of V. Thomas Palaser,? gives the following 
facts regarding John Norton: He was of the family of Norton-Conyers. 
He and his wife were apprehended in their house at ‘“‘ Raven’s Hill” 
[Ravensworth], in the parish of Lamesley [co. Durham], together with the 
priest Thomas Palaser and John Talbot. They were tried at the Durham 
Summer Assizes, and all condemned to death. “Another lay gentleman 
was condemned but consented to go to church, and so saved his life.” 
The others were executed at Durham, except Mrs. Norton, who being 
supposed to be with child, was reprieved. 


Further documentary evidence is as follows : 


1. A letter, dated 27 June 1600 (three days after the arrest), from Tobias 
Mathew, Bishop of Durham, to Sir Robert Cecil,’ soliciting a favour for 
one Henry Sanderson who, among other praiseworthy “ employments” 
had been responsible for the arrests at John Norton’s house. The Bishop 
states : 


c ‘ 
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“Finally he did, upon Midsummer day last, enter the house of one 
John Norton of Lamesley in the County Palatine of Durham, and 
there took Thomas Pallacer, seminary priest, together with the said 
John Norton and Margaret his wife, Richard Sayer of Worsall in 
Yorkshire, gent. and John Talbot of Thornton in the Street in the 
same county, yeoman, and brought away all the superstitious massing 
stuff and prohibited books belonging to the said priest there found. 
At what time the said Mr. Norton followed Mr. Sanderson up and 
down the house with a fowling piece charged with hail shot and by 
him discharged at Mr. Sanderson. In the doing thereof, one of 
my men present at that service thrust the said Norton with his 
rapier under the arm, whereby, as God would, although he dis- 
charged the said piece, yet his aim and level failed, to the praise 
of God and wonderment of all that stook by, every man there 
looking that at the crack of the shot Mr. Sanderson had been slain.” 


2. A letter from the Privy Council to the Bishop of Durham, dated 29 
July, 1600, which refers to the affair without naming the persons taken.3@ 


“Whereas there hath bene a certaine Seminarie preist taken of late 
in those parts by the labor and industrie of Mr. Sanderson, and 
some others apprehended also that did harbor and converse with 
him, because the said preist hath lurcked a longe tyme in these 
partes it ys thought meete there should some care be taken to have 
bothe him And soche others as have bene apprehended very 
straitly examined of theire haviour and conversinges, and then that 
soche course be taken to proceed against them as shalbe agreable to 
lawe and you shall thinck convient.” 


3. The records in the Public Record Office regarding the “special 
pardon ” granted to Margaret Norton. These are : 


i. The docket for the Crown,’ in the following terms: “A speciall 
pardon for Margaret Norton of Lamesley in the County of Durham for 
ffelonye. Teste 5 Decembris Anno 44 [1601].” 
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ii. The docket for the Privy Seal:5 “A pardon graunted to Margaret 
Norton wife to John Norton of Lamesley in the Bishopricke of Durham 
yoman for receavinge of Tho: Palliser a Seminarie Preist.” 


iii. The Crown Office docket refers to the Patent Roll,§ in which the 
full indictment is set out, namely, that “ Thomas Palliser born in England at 
Kirkbye Wiske in Yorkshire, had been ordained and made a seminary 
priest by the authority of the see of Rome after the first year of the 
Queen’s reign: and that Margaret Norton knowing him to be such had, on 
the 24th June 1600, knowingly, voluntarily and feloniously received com- 
forted and maintained the same Thomas Palliser, he being then at large 
and not in prison.” There is no reference to the person who petitioned 
for the pardon, nor the person to whom it was sent. The Acts of the Privy 
Council contain nothing on the matter.’ 


Who was this John Norton ? If Challoner is correct in his statement 
that he was of the family of Norton-Conyers, we have a limited, though 
extensive field to work upon. Fortunately there survive genealogies of 
this family, in the Herald’s Visitations of four different years. These are: 
A. Flower’s Visitation of 1563/4, (published in Surtees Society, vol. 133, 
page 21). 


B. Ditto of 1567, (Surtees Soc. vol. 133, pages 200, 201). 
C. Ditto of 1575, (Surtees Soc. vol. 146, pages 69-71). 


D. Dugdale’s Visitation of 1665-6, of which there are various copies, 
e.g. 16 Harleian Soc. pages 231-2, Sharp’s copy, Dean & Chapter Library, 
Durham, Clay’s Dugdale with Additions, vol. II, page 71. 


This last gives much useful detail, but is subject to interpretations and 
interpolations which may or may not be correct. 


There is nothing to indicate the age of Ven. John Norton, at the time 
of his death. We know only that he was a married man, and that his 
wife had expectation of a child. He might have been aged anything 
between say, twenty and seventy; i.e. we have to look for a man born 
somewhere between 1530 and 1580. A reference to the genealogical table 
of the Nortons of Norton-Conyers (annexed), will show three John Nortons 
only who fulfil this age condition. These are Nos. (6), (12) and (14). 
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John Norton (6), the second son of Richard Norton “the rebel” has 
been identified with John the martyr,’ an identification aided by the fact 
that the Christian name of his surviving wife was Margaret. There seems, 
however, no reason to doubt that this John Norton died in 1585. The 
manor of Sawley, which he left, reverted to the main branch of the family, 
and came into the possession of William, the third son of Edmund Norton 
(7), in whose issue it remained for many generations. Moreover, in a 
document of 1574,84 John Norton (6) is described as of Ripon, and as 
being “ above thaige of fyftie yeares,” which would make him nearly eighty 
in 1600, had he lived so long. Therefore John Norton (6) may fairly be 
dismissed. 


John Norton (12) “ died young”—hardly a description of death by 
execution. Moreover his wife was Bridget Stapleton. 


John Norton (14), the illegitimate son of Marmaduke Norton, is a 
possible identification, particularly as the martyr is described as “ yeoman ”’ 
in the pardon granted to his wife. Unfortunately, beyond the bare fact of 
his existence in 1594, when he was left executor to his father’s will, we 
know nothing of this John Norton.’ 


There is, however, a possibility that V. John Norton was descended 
from Thomas Norton (3). This is based on the statement made by 
R. Surtees in his History of Durham, (vol. IV, ii, p.7) under the “ City 
of Durham Annals.” The statement reads: “1600, Aug. 9. Thomas 
Palliser, a Seminary Priest and John Norton, of Skirmingham, gentleman, 
and Mr. John Talbot, a Yorkshire gentleman (accused of harbouring 
Palliser) executed at Durham.” 


The all important words are, of course, “of Skirmingham,” a detail 
not mentioned in any other account of the martyrdom yet discovered. 
Surtees quotes no authority for the statement, and it is impossible to 
know whether he was referring to some written source or merely making 
a conjecture. If he may be relied upon in this, the search for V. John 


Norton becomes greatly limited. 
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Skirmingham came to Thomas Norton (3) on his marriage with 
Elizabeth, one of the daughters and co-heiresses of Anthony (or William) 
Eshe of Skirmingham. On his attainder in 1569 it was confiscated to the 
Crown. It was later recovered for Thomas Norton (15), his son, through 
the mediation of the Taylboys, one of whom, Anthony Taylboys, had 
married the widow of Thomas Norton, the father. In 1597 Robert Tayl- 
boys reconveyed the estate to Thomas Norton, the son.1? 


It seems possible then, that since Thomas Norton (15), mentioned in 
Visitation A. as having been born before 1563, was not named in sub- 
sequent Visitations, though undoubtedly living, any son born after 1563 
would not be so recorded at all. Search was therefore made in the parish 
register of Haughton-le-Skerne,! the parish in which Skirmingham is 
situated. Unfortunately, the earliest entries are of 1569; i.e. there is a 
gap of six years, 1563-1569, during which John Norton might have been 
born, and gone unrecorded in either Visitation or register. 


Interesting information, however, emerged. The register contains 
the records of four marriages of Nortons, one certainly, and all probably, 
daughters of Thomas Norton (3) and Elizabeth Eshe. These are : 
Margaret Norton to Anthony Knighton, 1575/6. Anne Norton to Francis 
Girlington, 1578. Jane Norton to John Heron, 1582. (In the pedigree of 
Heron of Bockenfield, Dugdale’s Visitation of Northumberland 1666, she 
is described as the daughter of Thomas Norton of Skirmingham). Alice 
Norton to Adam Harrison, 1600. (June 26th, two days after John Norton’s 
arrest.) 


From 1580 onwards the baptisms of children of Thomas Norton (15) 
appear : Dorothy, baptized and buried 1580, Elizabeth, baptized 1586/7, 
and Frances, baptized 1588 and buried a few months later. 


In 1606, Thomas Norton, Dorothy his wife, Elizabeth Taylboys his 
mother and Elizabeth his only daughter, granted the manor of Skirmingham 
for £1,700 to Stephen Hales, etc. This was six years after the death of 
John Norton the martyr. 
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From all of which it follows, that if Ven. John Norton was of Skir- 
mingham, he was most likely a younger son of Thomas Norton (3), born 
between 1563 and 1569. He might possibly have been a son of Thomas 
Norton (15), born shortly before 1580 elsewhere than at Skirmingham, and 
hence not recorded in the Haughton register. 


Before concluding it seems only right to draw attention to another 
John Norton, who comes to light through an extraordinary document in 
the Public Record Office. This is the “ Examination of John Norton 
taken the 16th Jan. 26 Elizabeth 1584” [1583/4] (S.P. 12/167/27). 


It is too long to quote in full. Here is the gist. John Norton the 
examinate was born in Kent, at Westell near Ashford. His father was a 
Christopher Norton who died there of the plague about 1579, leaving three 
sons, Thomas, at present in a Jesuit college in Rome, Richard, now in 
Geneva, and John himself. The father, Christopher Norton, was “ cousin 
german” to Christopher Norton the rebel, and was born in Yorkshire. 
(This meant that the father of Christopher Norton of Kent was brother 
to Richard Norton (2) and William Norton (4). ) 


John Norton gives particulars of his own career: he commenced B.A. 
at Bennett College in Cambridge,’* but left, without graduating, on his 
father’s death; was employed as a schoolmaster in Kent; went overseas 
about 1582, visiting Antwerp, Flushing and Middleburgh; travelled to 
Augsburg and thence to Rome to see his brother Thomas; stayed there 
only two days and a night, and left on his brother’s advice—“if he 
believed not as they did, that was no place to live in ”—and at his brother’s 
expense. He came to Basle and stayed there nine months and then came 
home by Paris and Dieppe to Yarmouth, where he was stopped and taken 


up for questioning. 


The whole story appears to be a mixture of fact and fiction. There 
is no record of his father’s burial in the parish register of Westwell near 
Ashford (but in time of plague many burials were probably unrecorded) 
His knowledge of people in Kent has been checked and found correct. 
The brother in Rome can no where be traced and the conversation alleged 
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to have passed between them is very unconvincing—Thomas asking for 
news of people regarding whom he, if genuine, must have had much better 
sources of information. He refers to their “ great-uncle Thomas ’”’ living 
in exile. (This, of course, would be Richard. Thomas was dead.) John’s 
flight from Rome is suspicious; so is his sojourn in Basle, with no attempt 
to see his brother in Geneva. If a spy, he seems to have been an un- 
profitable one. Possibly he was merely trying to impress, by pretending 
knowledge of events and persons abroad, of which he knew little or nothing. 
If genuine, what had he been up to ?14 


Whoever Ven. John Norton may have been, one thing seems fairly 
certain—he had not always been a recusant. His name nowhere appears 
on the Recusant Roll, on or any list of recusants, so far discovered, of 
Durham or Yorkshire. Possibly the occasion of the priest’s coming to 
his house was to reconcile him to the church. Such a thing would account 
for the anger and confusion which possessed him when he realised the 
price to be paid for that reconciliation ; following the pursuivant up and 
down the house with a loaded fowling-piece ! All that we know is that 
he persevered. Not for him the way of Richard Sayer, the fourth of the 
party, who “ went to church ” and saved his life.16 


Who, then, was John Norton the martyr ? the love-child of Marma- 
duke ? the Might-have-been of Skirmingham ? or the adventurer of Kent ? 


GENEALOGY OF THE NORTONS 
OF NORTON CONYERS 


Compiled from visitations hereinafter abbreviated as follows: 
A = Visitation of 1563/4 C = Visitation of 1575 
B = Visitation of 1567 D = Visitation of 1665/6 


The NORTONS of Norton Conyers were derived from Sir JOHN 
CONYERS als. NORTON, who married Margery Warde of Gindall, and 
had issue : 
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John (1) q.v. 
Henry, o.s.p. before 1563. (A.B.C.) 


JOHN NORTON (1) married Anne Radcliffe of Rilston ; issue: 


Richard (2) q.v. 

Christopher 

Marmaduke o.s.p. before 1563. (A.B.) 

John 

Thomas (3) of Skirmingham q.v. 

William (4), named, without further detail in 1563, 1657 & 1575 (A.B.C.) 


RICHARD NORTON (2) “the rebel”’ took part as a young man in the 
Pilgrimage of Grace; was involved, with most of his sons, 
in the Rising of the Earls, 1569; escaped abroad, was attain- 
ted and had his estates confiscated ; died in exile in Flanders, 
a very old man, 9 April, 27 Elizabeth, 1585; non-cupative 
will made the day of his death, sons George and Marmaduke 
exors. (Surtees Society, vol. 121, p.120); ing. pm. 5 May 
28 Eliz. 1586 (C.142/210, P.R.O.); mentioned in A.B.C.D. 


Married 1) Susan Latimer; issue: 


Francis (5) q.v. 

John (6) q.v. 

Edmund (7) q.v. 

William (8) q.v. 

Thomas (9), unmarried in 1575. (A.B.C.) 

George (10), “ married and hath no children ” 1575. (C.) 

Christopher, executed 1570; no issue. (A.B.C.) 

Marmaduke (11) q.v. 

Sampson, married Bridget Bulmer; died without issue before 1575. 


(A.B.C.) 
Richa Gerd bernie 1563, By 
Henry 
Seven daughters; Jane Norton married Richard Gascoyne, and had 
LAMESLEY under her marriage settlement. (Surtees, Dur- 
ham, vol. II, p.209). 
72 nN eae pee Ea pays 
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Married 2) Philippa Trappes, widow of Sir Geo. Gifford ; no issue. 


FRANCIS NORTON (5), took part in the Rising of 1569 and died in exile ; 
married Audrey Wimbish ; issue: 


John (12), married Bridget Stapleton; 3 children, all dead before 
1575 A.B.C. “Died young.” (D.) 


Henry (13), married Frances Tankard ; issue: 
John, aged 67 in 1665. 
Others. 


Jerome, mentioned in 1567 (B.); dropped out in 1575 (C.) 
Francis Norton also left an illegitimate son Francis, who married Joan 
Exilby; issue: Peter, aged 67 in 1665. (D.) 


JOHN NORTON (6), mentioned in A.B.C.D. 

Not named among the rebels of 1569; died without issue 
(D.) i.e. without male issue; will dated 7 Nov. 1584. In it 
he mentions a daughter married to .. . Salmon, aged 2] and 
over, and another aged 4 years, whom he left to the wardship 
of Edwin Sandys, Archbishop of York, in the hope that a 
marriage would be arranged for her with George, youngest 
son of the Archbishop. (Surt. Soc. vol. 121, p.136). He left 
estate in Thorp infra Ripon and Sawley (Norton Conyers 
estate). Ing. p.m. 4 Feb. 27 Eliz. 1585; he had died 4 Jan. 
preceding. Left annuity of 22s. to his brother William (8); 
Margaret his wife executor. (C.142/208 P.R.O.) 


Married 1) Jane Morton; issue, unnamed in 1563. 
2) Margaret .. . named executor in his will. 


Clay, in his Dugdale with Additions, vol. II, pp.71 et seq. states 
that the second wife was Margaret, daughter of Christopher 
Redshawe of Ouston; it seems possible that the two Mar- 
garets who were wives of two John Nortons have been con- 
fused, and that Margaret Redshawe of Ouston (there is an 


Ouston near Ravensworth), was the wife of John Norton the 
martyr. 
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EDMUND NORTON (7) took part in the Rising, 1569; fled and was 
eventually pardoned; of Clewbeck, Yorks.’ died 1610. 


Married Cecily Boynton ; issue: 


Richard 


4 mentioned 1563, 1575. (A.C.) 
Francis 


William, heir to his father; married Margaret Welbery and had issue 
William, born 1600 and others of Sawley. 


Henry, living 1575 (C.); no further mention. 


Robert, mentioned in A.C.D.; married Katherine Staveley; issue: 
Maulger, born 1593, and others. 


WILLIAM NORTON (8) (A.B.C.) In the Rising 1569; arraigned at 
Westminster, 6 April 1570; imprisoned in the Tower and 
eventually released; married Anne Boynton and had a son 
Thomas, living in 1575 (C.); not recorded in 1665 (D.). 


MARMADUKE NORTON (11) took part in the Rising ; imprisoned and 
pardoned; unmarried in 1563, 1567 and 1575, (A.B.C.); of 
Stranton, co. Durham. 


Married 1) before 1580, Elizabeth Killinghall, who died 1585. 
2) in 1590, Frances Hedworth. 


Left no legitimate male issue; a base son, John (14) is mentioned 
in his will, 1594. (Surtees, Durham, III, p.125). John was 
named executor, together with his three (legitimate) half- 
sisters. 


THOMAS NORTON (3) was executed for his part in the Rising of 1569. 
He married Elizabeth Eshe of Skirmingham, and in the 
Visitation of 1563 (A.) he is described as having had four 
sons, three of whom were dead, Thomas (15), the survivor, 
being his son and heir. Daughters are not mentioned. In the 
later Visitations, B. and C., Thomas Norton (15) is named 


11. 


12. 
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as a scion of the main family, but nothing is said about his 
own. We know, however, that he was alive in 1606 and that 
he had a son Thomas and some daughters surviving at this 
date. 


NOTES 


Biog. Stud. vol.2, no.1. 
Challoner, Memoirs of Missionary Priests, 1924 ed. p.250. 
H.M.C. Salisbury MSS vol. X, 202-5. 


. Cal. Arts of Privy Council, 1599-1600. 


Index 4208, fol.244. (P.R.O.) 
Index 6744. (P.R.O.) 
C.66/1591. (P.R.O.) 


With regard to Margaret, the martyr’s wife, I have ventured (in their Genealo- 
gical Table, under John Norton (6)) to suggest that she was the Margaret 
Redshawe, daughter of Christopher Redshawe, of Owston or Ouston, who 
married a John Norton. An Ouston is near Raversworth. A Christopher 
Redshawe of Blanchland in South Northumberland was a recusant in 1609, 
and a Redshawe of Gateshead was a recusant in 1680. The burial of a 
Margaret Norton (no description) in 1620 is recorded in the parish register of 
Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. 


D.N.B. under RICHARD NORTON. The article contains some obvious errors. 


. Bowes papers (XII of Sir C. Sharp’s series), University Library, Durham. 


A John Norton was married at Aycliffe, near Darlington, the 12 Feb. 1603/4, 
and his family may be traced in the parish register for a couple of generations. 


Surtees, Durham, III, p.345. 


I am indebted to the Rector, the Rev. Canon P. J. H. Kirner, for permission 
to search these records. 


He is not recorded in Venn’s “ Alumni Cantabrigienses.” 


13. 


14. 


ID: 
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The Vicar, the Rev. Ralph L. Davis kindly looked up the register for me, and 
found no record of any Norton of this period, with the exception of an 
Elizabeth Norton married in 1574. The burials for 1578 (three times the 
normal) suggested that this was a plague year. 


A John Norton was probably concerned in the affairs of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Geo. Dentall, servant of the Earl of Shrewsbury, was paid for bringing 
John Norton up to London from Sheffield, 15 April 1580. (Fr. Pollen’s notes 
on Treasury Accounts, contributed by Fr. FitzGibbon). 


Richard Sayer of Worsall appears again as a recusant in 1604. (Peacock’s 
Yorkshire Papists of 1604, p.89). 


I acknowledge with gratitude the help given by Dom Hugh Bowler, O.S.B., and 


Fr. Basil FitzGibbon S.J. in checking and commenting upon the movements of 
John Norton of Kent. 


THE FAMILY OF POYNTZ AND ITS 
CATHOLIC ASSOCIATIONS 


By T. B. TRAPPES-LOMAx 


1. JIron Acton as a Mass Centre 


In a list of influential persons of about the year 1574,! in a section 
devoted to Catholics, occur the names of Sir Nicholas Poyntz and his wife. 
The name of Sir Nicholas Poyntz also occurs in a list, dated 1580, of 
Catholics who had been arrested or confined to their houses or to the 
houses of Protestants.2 Challoner, writing of James Fen, gives incidental 
information about Sir Nicholas: ‘‘ James Fenn... having... lost his wife, 
betook himself to the service of Sir Nicholas Poyntz, an eminent Catholic 
gentleman, whom he served in quality of steward ... A learned and pious 
priest, who used to frequent Sir Nicholas’s house, taking notice of the 
excellent qualifications ...of Mr. Fenn ... advised him to quit that 
worldly employ and go over to Rheims to the English College ... Mr. Fenn 
took the counsel ... and went over to Rheims, where he was made priest 

. in 1580.”5 The College diary does not record the year of his arrival 
at Rheims, but his studies for the priesthood probably lasted some four 


years.4 Sir Nicholas was therefore entertaining, if not harbouring, a priest 
in about 1575. 


The only Sir Nicholas Poyntz alive in 1574 and also in 1580, according 
to An Historical and Genealogical Memoir of the Family of Poyntz, by 
Sir John Maclean, F.S.A5,. is the man who inherited Iron Acton® and 
Tockington,’ both in Gloucestershire, and also other properties, on the 
death of his father, also Sir Nicholas, in 1556. He died at Iron Acton on 
1 September 1585. By his first wife he had a son, Sir John Poyntz, who 
succeeded to Iron Acton and died in 1633. Nothing appears to be known 
of Sir John’s religious convictions ; his son and heir, Sir Robert Poyntz, 


in his will dated 12 June 1653, thanked God for his preservation in the 
Anglican religion.’ 
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Sir Nicholas Poyntz had a younger brother, Anthony, who was em- 
ployed by the English government to spy upon Catholic exiles in Paris.° 


2. Mass Centres at Tockington and in the Forest of Dean. 


Sir Nicholas Poyntz had by his second wife, Margaret Stanley, daughter 
of Edward third Earl of Derby, three sons: Edward, Robert and Hugh, of 
whom Edward, born about 1575, was the eldest. Edward inherited Tock- 
ington on his father’s death in 1585. On 20 July 1609 he was described 
as “of Tockington, a recusant.”!° It was at Tockington that Mary Ward 
in 1609 enlisted Mary Poyntz, Edward’s daughter, in her order.11 Edward 
died on 5 October 1613, at Caerleon, co. Monmouth, where he seems to 
have lived in the later years of his life and perhaps earlier. In a list of 
about the year 1604, of “the names of recusants which are of other 
counties but now are sojourners in county Hereford” occurs “ Mr Poynes 
at Signate, 2 miles from Monmouth.”!2 


In 1605, the High Sheriff of Herefordshire made a report endorsed 
“A relacon of the Jesuites proceedings’’ and “ Herefordshire and there- 
aboute,” in which he described the activities of Catholics and in which 
occurs ‘‘ Mr. Poynes, dwelling in the Forest of Dean, and the brother of 
Sir John Poynes, who keepeth in his house two Jesuite priests, and is 
himself altogether Jesuited.”15 Though the grammar is ambiguous, there 
can be little doubt that the Sheriff meant that it was “ Mr. Poynes”’, not 
Sir John, who kept the two Jesuits; the Sheriff of Herefordshire would 
have no concern with, and probably no knowledge of, Sir John’s activities 
at Iron Acton in Gloucestershire. As Sir John was the only son of Sir 
Nicholas by his first wife, the ‘‘ Mr. Poynes” of the two reports must be 
either Edward, Robert or Hugh. Hugh died unmarried 11 March 1604/5, 
aged twenty-six. Robert, who married twice, lived apparently at one period 
with his half-brother Sir John at Iron Acton. It has been shown that 
Edward had some connection with Monmouthshire; in view partly of 
his known Catholicism and partly of the absence of any evidence as to the 
religious opinions of Robert and Hugh, it would seem probable that 
Edward is the “ Mr. Poynes at Signate”’ mentioned in the report of 1604, 
and also the “ Mr. Poynes ”” who in 1605 was reported as harbouring two 
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Jesuits in the Forest of Dean. If “Signate” is to be identified with 
Tregate, however, (see note 12) it is inaccurate to describe it as being in 
the Forest of Dean, since the Forest’s Western boundary is usually con- 
sidered to be the river Wye and Tregate is three miles beyond it. But it 
would perhaps be pedantic to press the point. Alternatively, it is possible 
that Edward Poyntz, not wishing to keep the two Jesuits under his own 
roof at Tregate, arranged accommodation for them within the Forest. 


Edward Poyntz’s younger son John was a Jesuit, for whom see Foley 
iv, 456; vii, 628; and C.R.S. xxxvii, 198. Since Edward’s first wife 
Florence, daughter of John Jones of Treowen, co. Monmouth, died on 
15 March 1598,14 the Jesuit, who was born in 1602,15 must be the son of the 
second wife, whose christian name was Mary but whose surname is un- 
known. 


A nephew of John Poyntz the Jesuit, being the eldest son of Nicholas 
Poyntz of Penrose, co. Monmouth, by name Rowland Poyntz, was a Popish 
recusant, for which offence his property was under sequestration on 
18 January 1653/4. He is described in the legal proceedings as of Llanarth, 
co. Monmouth, and he died soon after 17 April 1651, on which date he 
took the oath of Abjuration.16 


3. Robert Poyntz 


The account of this man, who was a younger son of John Poyntz 
of Alderley, Gloucestershire, given by Gillow (v, 361) is supplemented 
by Maclean.!? Maclean states that: 


1. He wrote “Miracles performed by the Eucharist,” of which a 
copy is in the British Museum. 


This statement needs correction. A check in the British Museum 
Catalogue reveals no book of this title; nor does any book with such a 
title appear to be recorded elsewhere. His Testimonies for the Real 
Presence was printed by John Fowler at Louvain in 1566,18 and it seems 
probable that the title “ Miracles performed by the Eucharist” is a garbled 
version of this. 
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2. He is mentioned in the will, dated 4 April 1568, of Richard Smyth, 
sometime of Trinity College, Cambridge: “minding by God’s 
grace, from Venice to take my journey to Jerusalem and to visit 
the Holy Sepulchre, in the company of my singular friend, Mr. 
Robert Poyntz . . . I will be buried at the discretion of my very 
friend Mr. Robert Poyntz.” 


3. He died abroad. 


Maclean says that Robert “embraced the Roman Catholic religion ”, but, 
since he was a boy at Winchester and a fellow of New College in Mary’s 
reign, it seems almost certain that he was brought up a Catholic, especially 
as his mother, Margaret, daughter of Nicholas Saunders of Charlwood, 
Surrey, was of the same family as Nicholas Saunders, the Catholic historian, 
who was born at Charlwood about 1530. 


4. Francis (James) Poyntz, O.S.B. 


The account of this man in Allanson’s MS. Biographies of the English 
Benedictines, preserved at Ampleforth Abbey, reads: “F. James or 
Francis Poyntz of Northamptonshire was page to the Duchess of Monmouth 
until he became a convert to the Catholic religion. He then proceeded to 
St. Edmund’s where in due time he was professed on 2nd of October 1688 
. . . He proceeded to the mission in the southern province in 1703 and was 
stationed at Fawley in Berkshire!? where he continued the rest of his life. 
He was an ingenious pious preacher and a notable poet. At the Provincial 
Chapter of 1710 he was appointed the Praepositus of Oxfordshire and was 
continued in that office until he paid the debt of nature on 10 February - 
1718.” Since Allanson’s page heading, which always gives the name in 
religion, is “James Poyntz”, Francis was presumably his baptismal name. 
Maclean devotes chapter seven of his second volume to the branch of the 
family which acquired property at Benefield, Northamptonshire, about 
1628, and prints a pedigree of it in his Table X. It shows a Francis Poyntz 
born in 1633, who had a son Francis, born in 1661 and baptized at St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill, London, where his father had settled. “Of London” 
would therefore have been a more accurate description of the Benedictine 
than Allanson’s “ of Northamptonshire,” but this would hardly be sufficient 
grounds for upsetting what is otherwise a probable identification. 
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5. Reverend Newdigate Poyntz 


He was born on 19 or 20 March (N.S.) 1680,2° being the son of Thomas 
Poyntz of Lambeth (who was a younger son of Thomas Poyntz of Benefield) 
by his wife Sarah, daughter of Thomas Lane of London. He was ordained 
at the English College, Rome (where he used Augustine as a Christian 
name) on 3 April 1706, and left the College on 30 April 1707.21 He arrived 
at the convent of the English Augustinian canonesses, Bruges, on 15 July 
1707, and remained there as confessor till 1723 when he went to the Jesuit 
college at Ghent for the sake of his health. He died there on 15 August 
1723.22 


6. John Poyntz alias Beaumont alias Price, S.J. 


The account of him in Foley (vii, 629) does not name his parents. In 
W. Croft’s Historical Account of Lisbon College (p.242), he is said to be 
“son of Edward Poyntz of Arlington, Devon, gent. who died in December 
1732.” This statement occurs in that part of the book which was compiled 
by Joseph Gillow who says that he drew his information from lists sent 
from the College at various periods, extracts from the Annals, also from 
the old Register now lost and from other sources of information. I am 
informed by Mgr. J. Sullivan, Rector of the College, that he can find no 
reference to John Poyntz’s parentage among the archives now surviving. 


But according to the pedigree given by Maclean,?5 the father of the 
Jesuit was Giles, the brother of Edward: 


Edward Poyntz of Arlington, = Mary . Bur. at 
Devon. Bur. at Yarnscombe Arlington, 26 Oct. 
24 May 1715. 1703 
3 Seay (ieee: 
Giles Poyntz of = Ann ——. Edward Poyntz, John Poyntz Three daughters 
Yarnscombe, Bur. Bur. at Arlington 
at Yarnscombe 24 22 Dec. 1732. 
May 1715 


| Ti 
John Poyntz, a Giles Poyntz Seven daughters including 
minor in 1714. Christian and Elizabeth 
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Since Maclean knows of no evidence that Edward Poyntz was ever 
married, he identifies John, son of Giles Poyntz, as the Jesuit. The Jesuit 
was born 2 July 1709,24 which is consistent with his being a minor in 1714. 


Ann, widow of Giles Poyntz, registered as a Catholic under the Act 
of 1715 a life estate called Foremarsh in the parish of Carhampton, Somer- 
est, subject to an annuity of £10 to Edward Poyntz who registered it. 


The Arlington parish registers note that the burials of Mrs. Mary 
Poyntz on 26 October 1703 and of Edward Poyntz on 22 December 1732 
were “without a priest”, which expression is elsewhere explained in the 
register to mean “at least unattended by a lawful presbyter of the Church 
of England.’26 There can be little doubt that these burials were con- 
ducted by the Jesuit chaplains maintained by the Chichester family at 


Arlington. 


As Procurator of the English Province S.J. John Poyntz was respon- 
sible for its temporal concerns. According to custom, he invested the 
Province’s funds abroad, since money for religious use was by many con- 
sidered insecure in English investments. His choice of foreign investments 
was unfortunate, for he picked on the operations of the French Jesuit, 
Antoine de Lavalette, who in 1753 had been made Superior of the mission 
in the island of Martinique. This enterprising man acquired sugar and 
coffee plantations, bought negroes with whom to work them, established a 
fleet of merchant vessels to convey his products to Europe and agents in 
France and Holland to sell them and to buy for the needs of his Martinique 
mission. In order to raise the money for all this, he borrowed from a 
number of banking houses, including Lioncy Freres of Marseilles. A 
series of untoward events, such as the loss of some of his ships by storm, 
the capture of others by the English, and the death of the greater number 
of his negroes through an epidemic, not only led de Lavalette to extend his 
borrowings and to embark on speculative trading operations, but also 
alarmed the creditor bankers. In 1756 Lioncy Freres failed. De Lavalette’s 
creditors contended that the French Jesuits as a whole were responsible 
for making good the creditors’ losses, resorted to the courts and received 
favourable judgments. The Provincial of the Paris Province S.J. appealed 
against these judgments to the Paris Parlement and lost. Since by Church 
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law, which was recognized by the French State, each Jesuit house, mission 
and province were separate legal persons, it would seem to follow that only 
de Lavalette’s mission or possibly he himself ought to have been declared 
responsible for the debts, but the Parlement was anti-Jesuit. 


Such were the financial transactions in which John Poyntz invested not 
only the money of the English Province S.J., but also money advanced by 
laymen and religious communities. He claimed, through the Paris 
Parlement, the return of what he had loaned, but his claim was rejected. 
According to Alban Butler, he consulted English lawyers, only to be told 
that the English Jesuits were liable for the money placed in their hands 
and lent by them to the French Jesuits. His English creditors became 
pressing, but he was unable either to pay or to reassure them. Late in 
1765 he left England, never to return.?’ 


John Poytz S.J. is presumably the writer of two letters, dated 20 
January 1756 and 28 February 1756, addressed to Rev. John Orme at 
Buckland, Berkshire, which are preserved at Coughton Court, Warwick- 
shire. The second letter is written from ‘“ Mrs. Wright’s, Covent Garden.” 
In his will, dated 28 October 1765, preserved at Stonyhurst, he describes 
himself as “of Gray’s Inn, county Middlesex, Gentleman.’ The wills 
of his sister, Christian, and of his uncle, John, are also at Stonyhurst,?9 
as is the administration of his sister, Elizabeth.%° 


7. Leighland as a Mass Centre 


This Somersetshire property, known originally as the Grange of 
Leigh, but later as Leighland and Leigh Barton, situate in the parish of 
Old Cleeve, passed on the dissolution of the Abbey of Old Cleeve to the 
Sydenham family. At some date before 1606, Ursula, widow of John 
Sydenham, gave one third of it to a Robert Poyntz,3! who appears to have 
been her cousin. On the death, in 1611, of Robert, about whose religious 
convictions I have found no evidence, it passed to his son, Giles, who was. 
in possession until his death in 1666. According to Maclean, Giles married 
(1) Agnes Vincent, who was alive in 1653, and (2) Prudence, daughter of 
George Rowe of Kingston in Staverton, Devon. It seems, however, that 
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Maclean has overlooked a still earlier marriage of Giles Poyntz for which 
the evidence is as follows. Bishop Challoner, writing of the martyr Blessed 
Philip Powell, O.S.B. and using ‘“‘three MSS. preserved by the English 
Benedictines at Doway,” tells us: “At his first entrance%? into England 
he repaired to his former master F. Baker,33 with whom he lived 16 months 
[and who then] sent him to Mr. Risdon’s in Devonshire, where in a short 
time he gained the affection of all, insomuch that when Mr. Risdon’s 
daughter was married to Mr. P. of L. in Somersetshire there was a pious 
strife between the father and the daughter who should have Mr. Powel. 
But the daughter prevailed and with this couple he had a constant 
residence at L--- for 21 or 22 years, behaving to the great edification of 
all, till the late wars forced that family from home and obliged them to 
disperse themselves to different places.”54 It has always been assumed 
that “ Mr. P. of L. in Somersetshire ”’ was Giles Poyntz of Leighland, and 
I cannot trace any other Somersetshire Mass centre in the early seventeenth 
century beginning with the letter L and owned by a family whose surname 
begins with the letter P. It would therefore appear that Giles Poyntz of 
Leighland must have married a Miss Risdon. There is a stone at Leigh- 
land inscribed “1627. G.P. A.P.’”’ with other letters now illegible. “G.P.” 
is certainly Giles Poyntz and “A.P.”, if one may judge from similar 
inscriptions elsewhere, would be his wife. Although this “A.P.” could 
stand for Agnes Poyntz née Vincent, the wife who was alive in 1653, it 
more probably refers to an earlier wife, also named Agnes, who was the 
daughter of Giles Risdon of Bableigh in the parish of Parkham, Devonshire. 
The pedigree of the Risdon family entered at the Visitation of Devon in 
1620 shows that this Giles Risdon had four daughters alive in that year, 
Mary, Agnes, Joan and Catherine. All but Agnes occur in the will of 
their father as alive and unmarried in 1628.55 As Agnes is not mentioned 
in the will, she was either dead or had already received her marriage 
portion. Powell, as we can calculate, did not go to live with Mr. Risdon 
till about August 1623 and it was after his arrival that Mr. Risdon’s 
daughter married “Mr. P. of L.” Since Giles Poyntz had entered the 
Inner Temple in 1619, he would have been of an age to marry in about 
1624. The balance of probability is that Giles Poyntz did marry (about 
1623-4) Agnes Risdon as his first wife, and that Agnes Vincent was his 
second, and Prudence Rowe his third, wife. In that case Giles Poyntz had 
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the honour of harbouring the Benedictine martyr from about 1623/4 to 
about May 1645.56 


In or before 1650, Giles Poyntz was a Popish recusant in arms.*’ In 
his will dated 6 February 1665/6 he left 20s. to each of his Catholic 
servants and £200 “to be paid as my wife knows my will is.”3® He was 
buried in Leigh chapel. His son and heir, Clement, whose mother was 
Prudence Rowe, died unmarried in 1685 and was buried at Old Cleeve. 
He left Leighland to his mother, who made her will on 23 September 
169159 and added a codicil on 5 October.4° The portions of Catholic 
interest are: “I give unto Mr. Berriman my best horse, my son’s best 
saddle, bridle and saddle-cloth, his best swordbelt and pocket pistols, with 
my watch and half a year’s diet for himself and horse after my decease and 
to lodge in the same chamber he now does, and to have a box or trunk 
or any other thing he shall think convenient to put his things into to 
carry them away, when he shall go hence .. . Also my will is that in 
regard Leigh did always belong to the Benedictines and that one has 
always been resident here, ever since the dissolution,’! that no one, which 
is not of that order, serves the place; and that he that serves it and 
lives in house, as I would have him do, shall have his diet and the keep- 
ing of his horse, gratis, besides £7 a year salary, that is to say, £4 a year 
for his pension, 15s. a year for these anniversaries, viz. my own, my dear 
husband’s Giles Poyntz on 10 June and my dear son Clement’s on 2 
September; the other 45s. to be said by him for our souls at half-a-crown 
a mass. But if he only serves the place and does not live in house, then 
to have £10 a year; that is to say, £6 for his pains and £4 a year more 
to pray for our souls at half-a-crown a mass keeping our anniversaries 
yearly, having 5s. for each anniversary out of the £4 as nominated before. 
But of the £3 remainder to be said out in masses for us at half-a-crown a 
mass; and this to be observed to the world’s end. But if it so fortunes, 
either by the covetousness or neglect of my executors (which God forbid) 
that neither in house nor to help the poor he keeps any one (for I should 
not have left him the estate but upon that condition to keep a monk to 
serve it) then my will in that after Mr. Berriman has removed his books 
and things, as he thinks fit, without disturbance, then they remove their 
books and church stuff, as much as Mr. Berriman or any one else knows 
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does belong to them, out of the house. And my executors to pay the 
monkes £300 of lawful money of England within a year’s time to pray 
for our souls, or else that God never bless him, nor his, and that they 
may never prosper in this world for wronging the souls of their poor 
dear benefactors; and all my lands to be obliged for the payment of the 
money to the Benedictines; and no one to absolve them or theirs from 
this obligation to the world’s end, which I have laid upon them at my 
ea 23. 


The old lady need have had no anxieties, for Benedictines continued 
at Leighland until 1767. A list of their names and dates is printed in the 
Downside Review (xii, 239 et seq.42). Robert Rowe, to whom she left 
Leighland, registered a freehold estate there, worth £322.19s.84d. a year, 
as a Catholic Nonjuror under the Act of 1715.45 The Rev. William Skrim- 
shaw is said to have succeeded the last Benedictine.44 George Clarkson 
S.J. arrived at an unknown date and left in 1770 or 1771.45 The Rev. 
Philip Compton supplied from Dunster. A French emigre, the Abbe 
Renoult left Leighland in 1808,*6 after which the few surviving Catholics 
about Leighland were attended by the priest at Taunton,’’ but it is not 
known for how long. It is stated that the building which had been the 
chapel was in 1928 used as a coal store.’® 


NOTES 


CR S= vilis Lan: 

2. Harleian MS. (British Museum) 360. f.65. 

3. Memoirs of Missionary Priests (1924 ed.), 89, 90. 

4, Fenn had been born about 1540 and was a graduate of Oxford. 

5. Thirty copies of this two-volume book were privately printed by W. Pollard 
& Co., Exeter, in 1886. 

6. Five and a half miles South-East of Thornbury, Gloucestershire. 

7. Four miles West of Iron Acton. 

8. Maclean, op. cit., i.89. 

9, Ibid. i.77, citing Harleian MSS. 286. 56-57. 

0. Ibid. i.84, citing S.P. Dom. xlvii. n.43, being a letter of that date from the 

Earl of Shaftesbury to John Osborne. 

11. M. Salome, Life of Mary Ward, 65. 

12. CRS. ii.297. The Monmouthshire County Archivist cannot identify any 
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16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 
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Signate near Monmouth and believes the word is a mistranscription for Tregate 
on the Herefordshire bank of the River Monnow. Tregate Castle Farm, which 
is probably the house occupied by “Mr. Poynes” is three miles from the 
centre of Monmouth town. 

S.P.Dom. James I (1605), xiv, n.40, quoted in full in Foley, Records S.J., iv. 
370, 371. 

Maclean, i.97. She was buried at Iron Acton. 

Foley, vii.628 ; CRS. xxxvii.198. 

Maclean, i.85. 

Ibid. ii.116, 117. 

Allison and Rogers, A Catalogue of Catholic Books (1956), no.656. See also 
A. C. Southern, Elizabethan Recusant Prose, (1950), Bibliography no.117. 


This is South Fawley Manor House, five miles South of Wantage, built between 
1614 and 1621 by Sir Francis Moore, Knight, a lawyer and M.P. At the time 
of Poyntz’s residence, it was the property of Sir Richard Moore, 3rd Baronet. 
The Rev. James Angel was here for some years about 1750. Its Catholic life 
ended with the sale by the fifth Baronet in 1765, though William Nicholas 
Knight O.F.M. was attending the Fawley Catholics from Whatcombe about 
AAS. 


Maclean, ii.199. 

CRS. x1.137. 

Information from the English Convent, Bruges. 
Maclean, ii.278. 

Foley, vii.629. 


Estcourt and Payne, English Catholic Nonjurors of 1715, 230. Edward Poyntz 
is almost certainly the younger brother of Giles. 


Oliver, Collections, 387. The same is said of the burial of Mrs. Temperance 
Poyntz on 3 June 1721. 


Letters from Rev. Alban Butler of 13 July and 6 September 1764 to Rev. 
C. Stonor, in Westminster Cathedral Archives, B.46. no.76,78 ; Cretineau-Joly, 
Histoire de la Compagnie de Jesus, v.chap.4. 


Stonyhurst Archives, C.I.2.no.102. 
Ibid. C.1.1.n0.35, and C.I.1.no.7. 
Ibid. C.1.1.no.38. 


Son of Edward Poyntz of Marsh, Somerset, by his wife Margaret, daughter of 
Amyas Chichester of Arlington, Devon. 
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He left Douai for England on 7 March 1622. 
David (Augustine) Baker O.S.B. who was living in London at the time. 


Challoner, op.cit. 

Vivian’s edition of the 1620 visitation. 

About ten months elapsed between Powell’s leaving Leighland and his arrest 
on 22 February 1646. 

Royalist Composition Papers, second series, xlix.719, cited by Maclean, ii.271. 


Maclean, ii.271,282. The phrase indicates that he had in mind what the 
English law held to be superstitious uses, such as masses for the repose of 
his soul or gifts to religious orders. The will was proved on 15 December 1666. 
See Downside Review, xxxvll.31. 

It is printed in Abstracts of Somerset Wills, vi.38. It was proved on 18 
November 1691. 

It is printed in Downside Review, xxxvi.71-76. It was not attached to the will 
as it contained “superstitious ’”’ clauses such as a legacy to her chaplain 
Joseph Berriman O.S.B. 

This statement is probably not strictly true. The expectation of life for a 
man twenty-five years old in 1558 was thirty-one years. (Information from 
the Registrar General.) It is true that Dom Sigebert Buckley O.S.B., who was 
born about 1517, survived to 1610; but so long a life was exceptional. The 
Benedictines of the Cassinese and Spanish congregations began to reach 
England from about 1602. It is just possible that one or more of the 
twenty-eight monks of the Westminster community, which had been restored 
by Queen Mary, found their way to Leighland. 

There was one interruption in the Benedictine sequence if, as Oliver states 
in his Collections (p.181), William Anderson S.J. was here about 1750. 


Estcourts and Payne, op.cit., 229. 
Downside Review, xx.198. 


Foley, vii.136. Downside Review, xx.198 says he stayed on until at least as 
late as 1773. 


Downside Review, xx.198. 
Oliver, Collections, 182. 
The History of the Sydenham Family, 364. 


MATERIALS FOR RECUSANT HISTORY IN 
‘¢THE RAMBLER ”’ 


By JOSEF L. ALTHOLZ 


The Rambler,’ one of the leading English Catholic magazines of the 
nineteenth century, is best known as the literary organ of the Liberal 
Catholic movement. Founded in 1848 by a group of lay converts, it 
became the stormy petrel of Catholic periodical literature, coming into 
frequent conflict with the hierarchy, until its career was terminated by its 
last editor, Sir John (later Lord) Acton, in 1862.2 Despite the troubles 
with which it was beset, the Rambler contained many notable contributions 
to Catholic literature. Among these are a number of articles dealing with 
the history of English Catholicism since the Reformation, which may still 
be of interest to students of recusant history. 


The Rambler’s first few articles on English Catholic history were 
mainly written by Old Catholics. A more sustained interest in the subject 
began in the mid-1850’s, when a convert, Richard Simpson (1820-1876), 
joined the staff. Simpson, who was editor of the Rambler in 1858-1859, 
is better known for his role in the controversies in which the Liberal 
Catholics were engaged. Simpson’s controversial writings, however, rep- 
resent only a small part of his work. He early developed an interest in 
history, particularly of the Elizabethan period, and was a diligent searcher 
of documents at the State Paper Office and in foreign libraries. He was 
active in Shakespearian studies, and was one of the earliest and foremost 
advocates of the theory that Shakespeare was a Catholic. Most of his 
work dealt with the persecution of Catholics under Elizabeth: he was 
largely responsible for the series of articles on the English martyrs. His 
life of Campion (1867), the first eight chapters of which were published 
in the Rambler, was until recently the standard biography. 
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The recusant studies in the Rambler were motivated firstly by histor- 
ical interest and secondly by a desire to obtain the canonisation of the 
English martyrs. Some of the Rambler’s controversial activities, however, 
occasionally affected its historical work. The series on the martyrs was 
commenced at a time when the Rambler’s convert staff had been criticised 
for seeming to hold aloof from the Old Catholics, and was at least 
partially intended as a demonstration that the converts had in fact 
identified themselves with the traditions of English Catholicism.4 Later, 
when the Rambler opposed the policy of supporting the Pope’s Temporal 
Power, statements in Simpson’s life of Campion dealing with the Popes 
of the Counter-Reformation were interpreted as indirect criticisms of 
Pope Pius [X.5 By and large, however, Simpson’s historical articles are 
quite Catholic in tone. Their careful scholarship and copious extracts 
from manuscript sources justify an effort to recall them to the attention of 
students of recusant history. 


ARTICLES IN THE RAMBLER: 
Original Series (1848-1853): 


1. “Brief Notices of Some Writers of the English Franciscan Province 
since the Era of the Reformation,” VI (July, 1850), 12-21 (August, 1850), 
110-119, (September, 1850), 222-236. 


By G[eorge] Ofliver]. Dedicated to Dr. Hendren, O.S.F. 


Alphabetical list of writers, with biographical notes and bibliographies. 
Includes lists of martyrs and provincials. 


2. “Collections illustrating the History of the English Benedictine Con- 
gregation,” VI (December, 1850), 491-505; VII (January, 1851), 54-60; 
(February, 1851), 134-144, (March, 1851), 214-222, (April, 1851), 313-322, 
(May, 1851), 424-435, (June, 1851), 501-516. 

By George Oliver. Nos. 1 and 2 were later included in Dr. Oliver’s 


Collections illustrating the History of the Catholic Religion in the counties 
of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, and Gloucester ... with 
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notices of the Dominican, Benedictine, and Franciscan Orders in England 
(London, 1857). 


Sketches of the history of various houses, with lives of abbots, priors, 
abbesses, presidents, martyrs, confessors and writers (including biblio- 
graphies). 


3. “Catholic Biography under the Penal Laws,” IX (May, 1852), 383-392. 


Review of Life of Mrs. Dorothy Lawson (d.1632) by her confessor, 
Rev. William Palms, S.J., published by the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 
in 1851. Contains passages from manuscript omitted in publication. 


4. “The Penal Laws under Queen Elizabeth,’’ X (October, 1852), 290-306. 


Review of Clifton Tracts, Nos. 40 and 47. Includes narrative of 
Worthington family. 


5. “Testimonies of Saints regarding Religion in England,” XII (July, 1853), 
27-33, (August, 1853), 99-112, (October, 1853), 265-268. 


Evidences of sympathy for the English Catholics, active efforts and 
prayers for the conversion of England, and estimations of the English 
martyrs by Continental saints. 


New Series (2nd Series) (1854-1859): 


6. “Sufferings of English Nuns during the French Revolution,” I (June, 
1854), 520-536; II (July, 1854), 36-44. 


Narrative of the fate of the English communities in France. 


7. “Was Shakespeare a Catholic ?” II (July, 1854), 19-36. 
By Richard Simpson. 


Tentative inquiry, indicates that Shakespeare was the product of 
Catholicism by birth and education, had no real Protestant feelings, and 
demonstrated a “ latent Catholicity.” 
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8. “Suppression of the English Secular College at Douay during the 
French Revolution,” II (August, 1854), 106-113. 


By Dr. John Gillow. 
Narrative account. 


9. “A Conversion under the old Penal Laws,” III (January, 1855), 44-59, 
(February, 1855), 117-126, (May, 1855), 365-366. 


By a Lady A——; forwarded to the Rambler by Dr. Brindle of Prior 
Park. 
Story of the conversion of Lady A——’s mother. 


10. “A Glimpse into the Workings of the Penal Laws under James I. 
From unpublished manuscripts,” VI (December, 1856), 401-418. 


Probably by Richard Simpson. 


Extracts from MSS in the State Paper Office concerning recusant fines, 
with commentary. 


ll. “Ben Jonson, Recusant and Renegade,” VI (December, 1856), 455-465. 
By Richard Simpson. 


Review of Bell’s edition of Jonson’s poems, with an examination of 
Jonson’s Catholic period and apostasy. 


12. ‘A Morning at the Star Chamber,” VII (January, 1857), 15-37. 
By Richard Simpson. 


Document from Harleian MSS, recording examination of Catholic 
prisoners (Lord Vaux, Sir T. Tresham, Sir W. Catesby and three others) 
on 20th November, 1581. Beginning of series of “ records of the sufferings 
of the Catholics under the penal laws.” 


13. “Father Southwell and his Capture,” VII (February, 1857), 98-118. 
Probably by Richard Simpson. 


Narrative based on MSS in the British Museum and State Paper Office. 
Sequel to article on ‘‘ Southwell’s Poems,” VII (January, 1857), 71-79. 
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14. “‘ Memorials of the Penal Laws,” VII (February, 1857), 132-140. 


By Richard Simpson, with concluding statement by the editor, John 
Moore Capes. 

Sketch of project of printing documents on recusant history, intended 
as a “ martyrology”” with the eventual hope that the English martyrs will 
be canonised. 


15. ‘The Capture and Death of Dr. John Storey,” VII (March, 1857), 
183-201. 

By Richard Simpson. Reprinted in Under the Penal Laws: Instances 
of the Sufferings of Catholics, contributed to the Rambler by Richard 
Simpson, 1857-60, with foreword by Cardinal Gasquet (London, 1930), 
pp. 1-29. 

Narrative account of Storey’s kidnapping and execution, 1571. 

16. “ The Martyrs of Chichester,” VII (April, 1857), 269-284. 

Probably by ‘Richard Simpson. 

Narrative, with documents. 


17. “The Rescue,” VII (May, 1857), 348-364. 


Narrative of rescue of recusant’s goods about to be seized for fines ; 
story of recusant-hunter John Thornborough, Bishop of Bristol. 


18. “ Life and Martyrdom of Thomas Alfield,” VII (June, 1857), 420-431. 


By Richard Simpson. Reprinted in Under the Penal Laws, pp. 97-114. 
Narrative, with documents. 


19. “A Letter of Father Campion,” VII (June, 1857), 451-456. 

By Richard Simpson. 

Letter dated November, 1581, from State Paper Office. 
20. “Biographical Sketch of Thomas Poundes,” VIII (July, 1857), 24-38, 
(August, 1857), 94-106. 

By Richard Simpson. 

Life of a friend of Campion. 
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21. “A Letter of Father Campion,” VIII (July, 1857), 60-65. 
By Richard Simpson. 
Letter to Richard Cheney, Bishop of Gloucester, 1572. 


22. “The Duke of Gueldres on the English Martyrs,” VIII (August, 1857), 
114-122. 
Probably by Richard Simpson. 


Document, dated 1650, from archives at Lille; describes martyrdoms 
from 1640-1645. 


23. “A Conversion in the Reign of Charles I,” VIII (September, 1857), 
173-189, (October, 1857), 258-272. 


By Richard Simpson. 


Story of Lady Falkland. [Simpson edited The Lady Falkland: her life 
(1861).] 


24. “Was Campion a Traitor to his Brethren ?” VIII (November, 1857), 
322-331. 


By Richard Simpson. 


Defends Campion against the charge that he betrayed the names of 
his fellow-Catholics. 


25. “Laurence Vaux,” VIII (December, 1857), 399-418. 
Probably by Richard Simpson. 
Life of a recusant who died in prison. 


26. ‘Campion’s Alleged Confessions,” IX (February, 1858), 100-113. 

By Richard Simpson. 

Defends Campion against the charge of confessing the names of his 
fellow-Catholics. Reply to letter of Canon T. Flanagan, “ Campion and his 
Confessions,” IX (February, 1858), 142-143; see also editorial note, pp. 
143-144. 
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27. “What was the Religion of Shakespeare?” IX (March, 1858), 168- 
187, (April, 1858), 232-249, (May, 1858), 302-319. 


By Richard Simpson. 


Asserts that Shakespeare was a Catholic. Reprinted in Henry Bowden, 
The Religion of Shakespeare. Chiefly from the writings of the late Mr. 
Richard Simpson, M.A. (London, 1899). 


28. ‘ Lord Montague’s Troubles,” IX (June, 1858), 416-421. 
Probably by Richard Simpson. 
Narrative, with documents, of persecution under Elizabeth. 


29. ‘“ Thomas Woodhouse,” X (September, 1858) 207-213. 
Probably by Richard Simpson. 
Story of recusant martyr. 


30. ‘‘M. de Marsys on our Martyrs,” X (October, 1858), 250-265. 
By Richard Simpson. 
Extracts from Marsys’ book on the English martyrs, published 1646. 


31. “John Hambley, alias Tregwethan, Martyr,” X (November, 1858), 
325-335. 


By Richard Simpson. Reprinted in Under the Penal Laws, pp. 30-43. 


Narrative, with documents. 


32. “ William Harrington,” X (December, 1858), 399-407. 
By Richard Simpson. 


Story of recusant martyr, with documents from State Paper Office. 


33. “John Jones, Martyr,” XI (January, 1859), 49-55. 
By Richard Simpson. 


Narrative, with a document from Louvain. 
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34, “Foreign Protestant View of England in 1596,” XI (February, 1859), 
137-146. 

Probably by Richard Simpson. 

Text of report to Henry IV of France by his ambassador, Duc de 
Bouillon, dealing inter alia with recusants. 


New Series (3rd Series) (1859-1862): 


35. “Religious Associations in the Sixteenth Century,” I (May, 1859), 
23-41. 

By Richard Simpson. 

Analysis of the activities of persecuted Elizabethan Catholics as a 
“secret society.” 


36. “The Text of the Rheims and Douay Version of Holy Scriptures,” 
1 (July, 1859), 145-169. 

By John Henry Newman. 

Study of the various editions of the text. 


37. “The Captive’s Keepsake,” I (September, 1859), 371-377. 
By Richard Simpson. 
Poems written in prison by recusants. 


38. ‘‘ The Cultus of the English Martyrs,” II (November, 1859), 90-93. 

Letter by Richard Simpson. 

Evidences of the existence of a cultus in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Follows line of inquiry of previous letters: “ Our Martyrs of the Sixteenth 
Century,” I (May, 1859), 99-100, by “R.M.” “On External Devotion to 
Holy Men Departed,” I (September, 1859), 378-386, by “ Y.Z.” Ibid., 386- 
390, by “C.W.” The last includes a translation of a manuscript from the 
Gest at Rome. 

39. “A True Report of the Life and Martyrdom of Mr, Richard White, 
Schoolmaster,” III (July, 1860), 233-248, (September, 1860), 366-388. 

By Richard Simpson. Reprinted in Under the Penal Laws, pp.44-96. 

Original manuscript. 

40. “Edmund Campion,” IV (January, 1861), 216-237, (March, 1861), 362- 
391; V (May, 1861), 801-00, (July, 1861), 235-259, (September, 1861), 372- 
393 ; VI (January, 1862), 234-250, (March, 1862), 366-386, (May, 1862), 504- 
526. 
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By Richard Simpson. Reprinted as the first eight chapters of Simpson’s 
Edmund Campion (London, 1867). 


41. “Canon Flanagan on the Life of Edmund Campion,” VI (November, 
1861), 124-129. 


By Richard Simpson. 


Reply to Fianagan’s criticisms of the articles on Campion, published 
in the Tablet and Weekly Register, 11th May, 1861. 


42. “ The Oaths,” VI (January, 1862), 250-265. 
By T[homas] L. G[reen]. 
History of the Catholic oaths proposed or required for emancipation. 


In 1862, the Rambler was succeeded by a quarterly, the Home and 
Foreign Review, which contains one article relevant to recusant history: 


43. “Milner and his Times,” II (April, 1863), 531-557. 
By Richard Simpson. 


Study of the political phases and factions of English Catholicism 
in Bishop Milner’s times. 


NOTES 


1. The Rambler (not to be confused with Samuel Johnson’s journal of the same 
name) was commenced in January, 1848, as a weekly; became monthly with 
Vol. III (September, 1848), and continued as such until Vol. XII (December, 
1853). A ‘New Series,” still monthly, began in January, 1854, and continued 
until Vol. XI, No. 2 (February 1859). Another “New Series” (actually the 
3rd series) commenced in May, 1859, on a bi-monthly basis, and continued 
until the termination of the magazine with Vol. VI (May, 1862). The Rambler 
was succeeded by the quarterly Home and Foreign Review, 4 vols. (1852-1864). 
Library holdings of these periodicals may be ascertained from the British 
Union-Catalogue or the American Union List of Serials; because of biblio- 


graphical errors concerning the 2nd series, some complete files are made to 
appear incomplete. 


rr 
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The best available sketch of the history of the Rambler is Abbot (later Cardinal) 
Gasquet, “Introduction” to Lord Acton and his Circle, despite Gasquet’s 
numerous errors. See also the lives of Acton and Newman. The subject is 
dealt with more fully in an (as yet) unpublished doctoral dissertation, Josef 
L. Altholz, The Liberal Catholic Movement in England (MS, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1960). 


There is no adequate biography of Simpson, whose reputation has suffered 
at the hands of some Catholic historians. The biographical sketch in the 
Dictionary of National Biography unfortunately perpetuates some errors with 
regard to his attitude towards the Vatican Decrees. 


See No. 14, p.140. 


Simpson criticised the Counter-Reformation Popes for sacrificing the spiritual 
welfare of the English Catholics to political interests: ‘‘ These Popes lost 
England to the faith.” He was severely criticised for this by Newman, among 
others: See Wilfrid Ward, Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman (London, 
1912), I, 518-9. See also J. H. Pollen, S.J., “An Error in Simpson’s 
‘Campion’,’” The Month, CV (June, 1905), 592-599, which also criticises 
Simpson’s statement that the Elizabethan Catholics were organised as a “ secret 
society.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


By THE EDITORS 


In our Catalogue of Catholic Books in English printed abroad or 
secretly in England, 1558-1640, we made many factual statements about 
the authorship, printing and dating of anonymous Recusant books, without - 
giving the evidence. This was unavoidable if the catalogue was to be kept 
to a manageable size. The evidence for some of these statements has 
already appeared in miscellaneous articles and notes in Recusant History, 
and we propose to publish the rest gradually in two parallel series, Series A 
dealing with authors and translators, Series B with printers and presses, 
contributions to each series being numbered consecutively. Not all these 
contributions will necessarily be complete or exhaustive ; in some instances 
we shall simply set out the evidence we have so far found. Occasionally 
we shall correct statements made in the catalogue in the light of more 
recent research. Our object is to make public the evidence on which the 


attributions were based, but not to imply that there is no further work 
to be done. 


SERIES A. Authors and Translators. By A. F. Allison 


1. Two Carmelites. 


(a) Thomas Doughty (c. 1574-1652). An account of his career is given 
by Benedict Zimmerman, Carmel in England (London, 1899), pp.23-39. 
In religion he took the name Simon Stock of St. Mary. As we shall 
see, he used the alias ‘Father Simons’ and he published books under 
the pseudonyms Anonymus Eremita and John Hunt. 


Allison and Aogers list six printed books by him (nos. 277-282) ; 
in none of these does his real name appear. It simplifies the task of 
assembling the evidence for attributing them to Doughty if we divide 
them into two groups: — a0 
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I. Nos. 280, 281, 282. 


Parts one and two of The Practise how to finde Ease, Rest, 
Repose, Content, and Happines (nos. 280, 281) both contain the 
author’s name in religion. Part three, entitled Jesus Maria Ioseph. 
The Practise of the Presence of God (no. 282) has on its titlepage the 
words “ Written by S.S. of the Congregation of S. Elias the Prophet,” 
in allusion to the tradition that the Carmelite order was founded by 
the prophet Elias. The author’s identity seems to have been common 
knowledge at the time when the books were published, for John Gee 
in his “ Catalogue of Popish Books” (1624),! refers to him by the 
name which he used as an alias on the English mission, ‘ Father Simons’. 
Gee speaks of “Iesus Maria Ioseph, lately come out of the press, 
printed in London, by Simons a Carmelite, now in London ” (sig. SIr), 
and elsewhere (sig. T3v), he refers to “ F. Simons a Carmelite, Author 
of divers late foolish Pamphlets.” 


LN OS: 2/5278, 279» 


The evidence for attributing to Doughty the book written under 
the name Anonymus Eremita (no. 279, Of the Visible Sacrifice of the 
Church of God) and one of the two books written under the name 
John Hunt (no. 278, An Humble Appeale to the Kings most Excellent 
Maiestie) comes from the author himself. During much of his life in 
England, Doughty lived in Kent with the Roper family, first at Well- 
Hall, Eltham, and later—after 1633—-with the widowed Mrs. Roper at 
her home, St. Dunstan’s, near Canterbury. He became acquainted 
with the Kentish antiquary, Sir Edward Dering of Surrenden, near 
Ashford, with whom, in 1639 and 1640, he engaged in an exchange of 
letters on religion. Dering has left an account of the dispute in his 
book The Foure Cardinall-Vertues of a Carmelite-Fryar, which was 
first published in 1641. On the titlepage of his book he names the friar 
“Simon Stocke, alias Father Simons, alias John Hunt, alias Anonymus 
Eremita”, and in his prefatory epistle addressed to ‘“ Anonymus 
Eremita” he recalls that the friar has tried to convert him to 
Catholicism by giving him copies of his books to read. Dering in- 
stances two works in manuscript by Doughty: “A Caveat for a 
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Friend”, and “ A Tract of Prayer to Saints”; and two printed books 
by him, one “said to be printed at Roan 1623, and by you inscribed 
Jesus, Maria, Joseph ”, the other an “ Appeale unto King James, printed 
(under the name of John Hunt) 1620”. Elsewhere in his book (p.52) 
Dering says: “I received a treatise from you by Dan Sted.? but was 
not willing to believe it yours untill since you did own it to me more 
then once. It is an appeal unto King James, under the name of J. Hunt, 
Printed Anno Dom. 1620.” 


Though Dering’s book was not printed until the middle of 1641,3 ~ 

a manuscript version of it with a different title had evidently been in 
circulation since early in the previous year, for Doughty had already 
written a reply to the work when the printed version appeared. 
Doughty’s reply is extant in manuscript. It is dated 20 May 1640 
and is entitled: An Advertisement of Old Anonimus Eremita, to his 
noble friend Sr. Edward Dearing knight & Baronet, to correct the 
multitude of his errors & falsehoods in his booke intituled of fraude, 
of folly, of foule language, & blasphemy.’ In it, Doughty answers point 
by point the charges which Dering brings against his writings. His 
opening remarks about An Humble Appeale are of particular biblio- 
graphical interest. He says: “JI never sent unto you that Appeale, 
& haue asked Daniell whether he gaue you any such booke from me, 
who denieth it: so learne to speake truth. He saith you borrowed 
such a booke of him; but would not restore it againe, you asked me 
indeed if I writt such a booke, & as vnto a bosome friend, I tould you, 
I writt such a booke about 22. yeares agoe, wch a Schribe put forth to 
gaine by, & therefore desired you not to let the Treatises I writ for 
you to be copied out by an ordinary Scribe.” He later states that the 
printed version contained passages interpolated after the manuscript 
had left his hands: “I thinke I can proue by some who are yet 
liuing that the Chapter you speake of [on Queen Elizabeth] was put 
in after I had written the booke .. .” 


Dering’s copy of An Humble Appeale, probably the very copy 
that he borrowed and did not return, has been preserved. It is now 
in the library of the Dean and Chapter of York Minster. On the title- 
page, in Dering’s hand, is written: “This Jo: Hunt is a borowed 


a 


(b) 


2. 
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name, the booke was written by S.S. a Carmelite, who wrote y® visible 
sacrifice, and a treatice called Jesus Maria Joseph. both which he 
gaue me, and told me that this was his worke also. His name (in mt 
Gee) is father Simons. but as I am very credibly informed, more truly, 
Simon Stocke. He comonly calleth himself Anonymus Eremita.”’ 


With regard to the other book written under the name John Hunt 
(no. 277, A Briefe Discoverie of the Crafte & Pollicie which Protestant 
Ministers use) I have discovered no independent evidence that Doughty 
was the author. But the statement on the titlepage “ Written by John 
Hunt a Romaine Catholique” is identical with that on the titlepage 
of An Humble Appeale printed in the previous year. 


William Pendryck (1583-1650). Zimmerman (op.cit. pp.40-56) gives 
an account of his career. He took the name in religion Eliseus of 
St. Michael. 


Zimmerman, using Carmelite archives, says that Pendryck pub- 
lished a book in English, “ The Sacrifice of the Mass, as proved by the 
Modern Laws of England” (op.cit. p.55). He seems to be quoting the 
title from some document, possibly from one of Pendryck’s letters; if 
he had seen the book himself it is unlikely that he would have failed 
to give particulars as to the imprint and date of publication. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the work referred to in this rather 
loose description is The Application of the Lawes of England for 
Catholike Priesthood, and the Sacrifice of the Masse (A & R no.601) 
which was published without the author’s name, but with the initials 
of his name in religion—E.M.—in 1623. 


NOTES 


Included in his The Foot out of the Snare. References are to the fourth 
edition, 1624. 


Daniel Sted[man?], Doughty’s servant. 
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Permission to print it was given by the Bishop of London’s chaplain, John 
Hansley, on 13 April 1641 (sig. B2¢). 


British Museum Additional MSS. 22465. Purchased by the British Museum 
at Puttick’s sale (12 June 1858, lot 1593) of the library of Sir Roger Twysden 
Bart., which included books and manuscripts formerly belonging to the 
library of the Derings of Surrenden. I have not succeeded in finding a copy 
of the manuscript version of Dering’s work to which this is a reply, but it is 
clear from Doughty’s analysis of it that the text agreed substantially with the 
printed version of 1641 which was published under the title The Foure 
Cardinall-Vertues of a Carmelite-Fryar. 


THE CATHOLIC RECUSANCY OF THE 
YORKSHIRE FAIRFAXES 


PART IV. 


By HUGH AVELING, 0.S.B. 


APPENDIX 


CHAPLAINS TO THE FAIRFAX FAMILY 


The following abbreviations will be used below— 


AB — Allanson. MS Biographies of the English Benedictine Congreg. 
(Ampleforth and Downside). 

AH — Allanson. MS History of the Congregation. (Amp. & Downside) 

AM —  Allanson. Account of Missions of the EBC. (Ampleforth) 

NP/i — Northern Province EBC Record Book 1640-1882. (Downside) 

NP/2 — do. Chapter & Account Book 1665-1776. (Downside) 

NP/3 — do. Steare’s Account Book 1747-75. (Downside) 

WC — Weldon. MS Chronicle of the EBC. (Douai) 

Birt — N.H. Birt. Obit Book of the EBC. 


1. DOM ROGER AUGUSTINE HUNGATE, O:S.B. 
(Walton/Gilling ? -1672) 


The Fairfaxes were a definitely Catholic family from 1636 and it is 
difficult to think that they had no chaplain in the 1630’s and 1640’s. The 
considerable donation by Ave wife of the 5th Viscount to the funds 
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of the Northern District may indicate that the first chaplains were secular 
priests. It may also be significant that the first Fairfaxes to go abroad to 
school went to St. Omer (apparently) and Douai and none to St. Gregory’s 
Douai, before the 1670’s. The 2nd Viscount and his wife made no gifts to 
Benedictines. In 1690 Charles Fairfax of York was trustee of many 
secular clergy funds. (Leeds Dioc. MSS Hogarth MS.) The extant York- 
shire secular clergy records seem to contain, however, no evidence of a 
regular secular Gilling or Walton mission or fund. 


AH repeatedly asserts that Dom Augustine Hungate was posted at 
Gilling from at least 1645 until his death there in 1672. (1/246, 519, 526, 
528, 531.) This assertion seems to rest simply on WC’s statement that 
Dom Augustine died at “ the house of his neice Lady Fairfax in Yorkshire.” 
Actually Alethea, Lady Fairfax, was almost certainly living at Walton in 
1672. (Y.C.A. E/80A—1672 Hearth Tax returns). Nor was Dom Augustine 
her uncle. He was related to her in several distant ways—as brother-in- 
law of Sir William Howard of Brafferton, her uncle, as first cousin of Jane 
Allanson of Sandhutton, as great-uncle of Mary, wife of John Fairfax, 
her son. 


There is little evidence of the whereabouts of Dom Augustine in the 
Northern Province, of which he was Provincial from 1633 to 1653 and 
from 1657 to 1661. In 1633 a “Mr. Hungate” received three sums of 
money from Lord William Howard of Naworth, Lady Alethea’s grand- 
father. Unfortunately there were certainly two and possibly three Bene- 
dictine Hungates then in the Northern Province. (AB., Surtees Soc. 
Ixviit/296, 314, etc.) Also, from 1661 to 1665 Dom Augustine was the 
recipient of a pension paid by Charles Walmesley of Stayner Hall, Selby. 
(NP /2.) 


2. DOM ANTHONY BASIL SKINNER, O.S.B. (Walton ? 1657-1684) 


The case of this monk teems with obscurities. AB and AH do not 
connect him with the Fairfaxes. He was apparently educated in the 
school at St. Gregory’s, Douai, about 1653 (List of Boys at St. Gregory's) 
and professed there between 1653 and 1657. The Douai profession book 
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is defective for this period and does not mention him. At some unknown 

_ date he passed to the Northern Province. In 1677 he represented the 

) Provincial at a General Chapter at Douai. (Acta Capit. Gen.) He died 

before the Northern Provincial Chapter of 1685, which received his “ spolia ” 

| of £30 (N.P/2.) and some books of which two or three are now at Ample- 
forth. 


But Birt (p.57)—without references—says he was at Walton in 1672. 
However confidence in Birt is strengthened by the fact that he also says 
_ he was the son of George Skinner and born in Yorkshire, because his books, 
now at Ampleforth, originally belonged to a George Skinner. 


As evidence supporting Birt’s assertion that he was at Walton there 
are the presentments at Archbishops’ visitations in 1674 and 1682 of an 
“Anthony Skinner Arm.” living with Alethea, Lady Fairfax at Walton 
(Y.D.R.) In 1657—when Dom Basil might just have come on the mission 
—an Anthony Skinner helped George Metham, Lady Alethea’s son-in-law, 
to prepare his accounts for the sequestrators. (Y.A.S.R.S. xx/3.) If Dom 
Basil was a Skinner of Shelfield, Warwickshire, he was related to Metham. 
(Surtees Soc. 11I1/344n.) The lst Lord Fauconberg, in his will, made— 
perhaps abroad—in 1651, mentions an “ Anthonie Skinner” and “ Mr. 
Carroll.” Fauconberg was a close friend of Lady Alethea. About that 
time Anthony Skinner and Peter Caryll, a relation of Lady Alethea, were 
schoolboys at St. Gregory’s, Douai. Yet again, in 1662/3 an Anthony 
Skinner was guardian of Sir Francis Hungate, who, at least in 1661, was 
living at Walton (see NOTE 95 to Part III). 


Unfortunately there are other facts which may put a different inter- 
pretation on much of the above. The 1682 Heralds’ Visitation of War- 
wickshire, in its pedigree of Skinner of Shelfield, gives Anthony, son of 
Anthony Skinner and his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Gage 
of Bentley, Sussex, as then the husband of “ Alathoea, Viscountess Fair- 
fax of Walton in Com. Ebor.” (Harl. Soc. 53/9.) This entry hardly reveals 
a double apostasy, for Dom Basil’s death and “spolia” are recorded 
normally in the EBC records, where apostasies are not glossed over, nor is 
there any trace of such a thing in the (admittedly scanty) Fairfax MSS of 
the time. Alethea, Lady Fairfax died on Sept. 2nd 1677 and was buried 
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with her husband, Thomas, 2nd Viscount Fairfax. (M.I. at Walton given 
in Weekly Supp. to “ Yorks. Herald”’ Feb. 26th 1927.) Dom Basil must 
have been twenty-five or thirty years younger than Lady Fairfax. 


The Heralds’ entry may merely have been an error, or a curious mis- 
understanding of a statement that Skinner was living with Lady Fairfax. 
On the other hand, it is not impossible that she did marry another Anthony 
Skinner, a layman and relation of the priest’s. In 1655—which seems to 
be an impossibly early date for Dom Basil to have been at Walton—an 
Anthony Skinner of Walton and Gilbert Crouch acted as fictitious buyers 
of lands of Sir Francis Hungate. (Stapleton MS 439, Carlton Towers, 
Goole.) Moreover the Leeds Diocesan Archives Hogarth MSS contain 
several references, in the 1660’s, to legal advice being sought from “ Mr. 
Skinner of Wanton” (sic), who had been in Paris and who was often in 
London. There are also references to a Mr. Skinner, a secular priest at 
some unspecified post in the North at the same period. Unfortunately 
extant pedigrees of the Skinners of Shelfield (Harl. Soc. xii/295; lui/9; 
VCH Warwicks iii/3Iff.) disagree remarkably. The careers of Anthony 
Skinner, son of Anthony Skinner and Elizabeth Gage and his brothers 
can be traced at Douai College in C.R.S. 11/135, 193, 234, 290, etc. (cp. 
C.R.S. 34/35, 54, 55n.; 24/11.) It is conceivable that this Anthony Skinner 
quitted Douai before taking orders, became a lawyer (the family profession) 
and married Lady Fairfax late in life. Dom Basil may have been his 
nephew, son of his brother George. 


3. DOM FRANCIS AUGUSTINE TEMPEST, O.B.S. (Gilling 167?-1708) 


We are here on much surer ground. Francis, third son of George 
Tempest of Broughton and Anne Savile, was professed at Lambspring in 
1664. He went to Gilling between the Chapters of 1673 and 1677. (MS 
pedigree at Broughton Hall; AB.) In 1685 he received £40 from William 
Liptrot, gent. of Scawton (near Gilling, a Fairfax estate) and his wife 
Mary Richardson (originally both of Everingham, married there 1665. 
Y.A.J. 11/72) as a fund for Masses. (NP/1). At the 1685 Chapter in Paris, 
he appeared as procurator of the Northern Provincial. (Acta Cap. Gen.) 
He was present at the Chapter of July 1685, held in St. James’ Palace, and 
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at a Provincial Chapter in the same year when he was elected secretary of 
the next Chapter, of 1689. (Acta; NP/2.) In 1689 he wrote a letter to 
Elizabeth Tempest of Broughton, expressing great loyalty to James II. 
(Pt. III note 145). He was not present at the 1689 Provincial Chapter, 
though secretary, where a payment for three years (to come ? The money 
was only given in 1685) from the Liptrot fund was granted to him. (NP/2) 
AH. i/400n. then speaks of him as “leaving the Province.” At the 1693 
General Chapter, James II asked that the Congregation confer some marks 
of honour on Frs. Augustine Tempest and Joseph Johnson—“ quod pluri- 
mum hisce temporibus ipse Rex usus fuisset eorum laboribus et obsequio.” 
(Acta.) This does not seem to refer to any service in the Benedictine 
houses in London 1685-9, since the name of neither monk appears in the 
community lists in AH. Nor do their names occur in any list of James 
Il’s chaplains at St. Germain or Paris after 1689. The General Chapter 
of 1693 made Fr. Joseph a Praedicator Generalis, but noted, oddly, that 
the same office had been conferred on Fr. Augustine in 1689, “ sed nondum 
eiusmodi testimonium et instrumentum acceperat. His whereabouts and 
activities between 1689 and 1693 remain a mystery. At any rate, he ap- 
peared at the Provincial Chapter of 1693 and was called in as secretary to 
replace a sick man. (NP/2). It was noted that he had received the. Lip- 
trot Fund regularly during the years 1689-93. He resigned the interest 
on the fund in 1697 in order to relieve the poverty of the Province. (NP/2). 


In 1701 he was elected Northern Provincial. He then received a 
series of sums given by the Liptrots and others, penitents of his at Gilling, 
to form the basis of a fund to keep a priest at Scawton or Gilling. He had 
the fund annexed to the Whenby Fund on the grounds that “it may 
possibly happen that we have none of ours at Gilling or nearer than 
Whenby.” (NP/1). 

In 1708 he left Gilling for an abbatial election at Lambspring, was 
elected Abbot himself and never returned. There is a portrait of him 
now at Broughton Hall. 


4. FR. JOHN HESKETH (Cawton & Coulton 1690-9) 


“|, Heskett gent.” was presented as a Papist at Cawton, a Fairfax 
manor alongside Gilling, in 1690. (HMC. 9th Report, 335-6) “ Mr. Heskett” 
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was presented at Coulton, another Fairfax manor, lying beside Cawton, in 
1698. (NRRO Quarter Sess.) The Gilling parish register for 1699 has— 


“sepult. Johannes Heskate de Cawton Eccl: Rom: ut vulgo fertur 
cler” 


There were three Benedictines named Hesketh at the time, none of them 
called John. AB, AH and NP/2 are no help. 


5. DOM WILLIAM FENWICK, O.S.B. (Scawton or Gilling 1704- ? ) 


The 1705 Provincial Chapter, held at York, acknowledged itself in- 
debted to Mrs. Liptrot (of Scawton) in £5 “for a years diet for Mr. William 
Fenwick.” Ev.MSS Select MS 225 is a small personal account book belong- 
ing to “Gulielmus Fenwick” and dated in the front March 12th 1711. 
The first set of accounts cover the years 1711-1713 and mention journeys 
to places all round Gilling—Oswaldkirk, Malton, Cawton, Whenby, Stears- 
by, Newburgh Priory, Bedale, York, but never to Gilling or Scawton. A 
later trace of him is in Crosby Records, Blundell’s Diary 1702-21 ed. 
Gibson, p.126— 


“June 29 (1714) Mr. Cha: Ferfax, Sr Tho: Tankerds eldest son, 
Pat: Medclaf and Pat: William Fenwick dined at Stock:”’ (Stockeld 
Park, Wetherby.) 


He is more likely to have been chaplain to the Liptrots than at Gilling. 


6. DOM RALPH ANTHONY ORD, O.S.B. (Gilling 1711-1723) 


Fr. Anthony was probably at Saxton in 1706. (Gervase Hammond’s 
will in NP/1; W.MSS.) He seems to have come to Gilling with the young 
6th Viscount in 1711, from Saxton. In May 1711 Mrs. Apollonia Yate 
left money to add to the Scawton Fund and Fr. Anthony received the 
interest. (NP/1.) The 7th Viscount, in his will, left him £20, a horse and 
clothes, in 1719 and he was mentioned as at Gilling in 1721. (NP/2 and 
W.MSS passim.) He left in 1723 to become Prior of his monastery, St. 
Gregory’s, Douai, and died there in 1725. (AB.) 
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7. DOM HUGH FRANKLAND, O.S.B. (? Walton, c.1722) 


AB i/393 says that he came into the Northern Province in 1713 and 
was at Middleton Lodge, Ilkley for 26 years from 1719. But W.MS 3/14, 
Walton estate accounts, under 1722 has a “salary” of £10 paid to “ Mr. 
Frankland.” 


8. DOM FRANCIS RICH, 0O.S.B. (? Walton, c.1722) 


According to AB he came on the mission in 1710, to Whitehaven, 
and was at Plompton from 1726. W.MS 3/14 has a payment to him out of 
the Walton estate, which may mean that he supplied there in 1722. 


9. DOM JOSEPH ROKEBY, O.S.B. (Gilling 1723-9) 


AB i/401 merely says that he was at Everingham before becoming 
Abbot of Lambspring. But he was at Gilling in about 1723. His presence 
there and behaviour are described in a letter from Fr. Southcott to Cardinal 
Gualterio, dated Oct. 25th 1723— 


“cc 


. . ce religieux dont il est question s’appelle le Pére Rokesby ... 
il passoit son tems a Londres et s’étant ongratis avec un seigneur 
de la famille de Fairfax dont la résidence étvit dans le district de 
Monsignr. Wytham il a trouvé moyen de faire chasser un tres bon 
sujet et bon missionaire de la dite famille et de s’y établir luymeme 
faisant de son autorité propre toutes les fonctions de missionaire 
sans l’approbation de qui que ce soit. Etant averti du scandal je 
luy ay dépéché un precept formel d’obéissance dans lequel j’exigois 
de luy ou bien se soumettre aux decrets de Rome ou de se retirer 
dans notre couvent de Douay; en meme tems j’écrois trois lettres 
pour en avertir Mons. Wytham, son provincial et le seigneur ou il 
demeurait.” 


Southcott merely adds that Rokeby applied to Witham and was maintained 
in his place by him. (Downside Archives MS A/276). 


Certainly Rokeby was still at Gilling in 1728. (CRS 25/110.) In 1729 


came the persecution of him and Charles Fairfax for making converts. 


(Pt. III note 23.) As a result of this he left Gilling. 
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10. DOM WILFRED WITHAM, OS.B. (Gilling 1730- ? ) 


He was chaplain at Gilling in 1730. (W.MS 3/7.) AB says that he was 
at Whenby in 1730, Whitehaven 1730-1, Lambspring 1731-3, Whenby 
1733-43. 


11. DOM JOHN STOURTON, O.S.B. (Gilling 1733-41) 


He was left money by the 7th Viscount Fairfax in 1719, when, accord- 
ing to AB, he was Prior of Douai. He came to Whenby in 1730 and on to 
Gilling in 1733. (AH.) His name occurs as Gilling chaplain in W.MSS in 
1739, 1740 and 1741. The 1735 Archbishop’s Visitation return for Gilling 
mentions him and his regular Mass centre at Helmsley. (CRS 32/253, 
260.) He had left Gilling by Sept. 1741 and retired to Douai “feeling the 
weight of his years and infirmities.” (AB; NP/2.) 


12. DOM MAURUS WESTBROOK, O.S.B. (Gilling 1741-50) 


W.MSS mention his room at Gilling Castle in 1746 and 1748 and the 
buying of a bob wig for him in London in Feb. 1743. He was presented as 
a recusant at Gilling in 1745. (NRRO Quarter Sess.) Ushaw MSS 111/104C 
is a letter of Feb. 4th 1742 to Mr. Eaton of Wycliffe from Thomas Smith 
of Oulston, saying that he has communicated “ your Lordship’s”’ orders 
for Lent to Mr. Westbrook. (Oulston is near Gilling.) 


AB says that Westbrook left Gilling for the Southern Province in 
1750. W.MS 5/6(3) (letters from Benedictine superiors to Lord Fairfax) 
shows that he was dismissed summarily by Fairfax. He had a long later 
career in the South and as an official of the Congregation. (AB.) 


13. DOM BEDE NEWTON, O.S.B. (Gilling 1750-60) 


These are AB dates. Bishop Petre’s Confirmation lists (copy penes 
Brig. T. Trappes-Lomax) show that he was chaplain at Gilling when Petre 
confirmed there on June 29th 1753. W.MSS mention him at Gilling in 1755 
and 1760. NP/2 shows he received the interest from the Gilling Fund 
continuously every year between 1750 and 1760—except for 1754. AB says 
that “he left upon some disagreement with Lord Fairfax.” 
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14. DOM LAURENCE HARDISTY, O.S.B. (Gilling 1754) 


W.MS 5/6(3)—Fr. Placid Naylor, the Northern Provincial, writing to 
Lord Fairfax in the autumn of 1761—lists Fr. Lawrence amongst the 
chaplains summarily dismissed by Lord Fairfax. NP/2 indicates that he 
“helped” at Gilling in 1754 and received the full interest from the Gilling 
fund for that year. 


15. DOM PLACID METCALFE, O.S.B. (Gilling ?) 


W.MS 5/6(3) includes him in the list of the dismissed and says that 
he was then (autumn 1761) at Winchester after a short period at Gilling. 
AB says that he arrived at Winchester on June 20th 1758. But there is 
no trace in NP/2 of his presence at Gilling, or of Fr. Bede Newton’s 
absence from there in 1757-8. 


16. DOM ROBERT DANIEL, O.S.B. (Gilling 1760- ? ) 


He is in the W.MS 5/6(3) list and it is noted there that Fairfax gave 
him a gratuity on dismissing him, and that he was followed by a temporary 
supply. According to NP/2, Fr. Bede Newton was paid, on May 6th 1761, 
for supplying Birtley, co. Durham “in Mr. Daniel’s absence at Gilling.” 
AB says that Fr. Robert was at Whitehaven 1750-9 and at Birtley 1759-81. 
He must have been at Gilling between Fr. Bede Newton’s departure in 
1760 and very early in 1761, for his successor, Fr. Charles Smith, arrived 
at Gilling on Feb. 17th 1761. (NP/2.) 


17. DOM CHARLES SMITH, O.S.B. (Gilling Feb. 17th—Oct. 12th 1761) 


These dates are given in NP/2. His dismissal was the occasion of 
W.MS 5/6(3). He was “remanded to his convent,” Douai, and returned 
in 1767 to the mission, to Norfolk. (AB.) 


18. FR. PETER JENKINS, S.J. (Gilling 1761-4) 


He was paid by the Benedictine Northern Provincial for serving 
Helmsley until April 1764, when Dom Anselm Bolton received his first 
payment. (NP/3.) However, according to the same source Bolton was 
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then at Biddlesdon and only moved to Gilling in September 1764. Gilling 
was doubtless served meanwhile by supplies. 


19. DOM ANSELM BOLTON, O.S.B. (Gilling 1764-93) 


He was at Gilling continuously during this period, except for a few 
months in 1768, when he was escorting Anne Fairfax to France. During 
his absence, DOM JOSEPH STOREY, O.S.B., the missioner at Follifoot, 
supplied at Gilling. (W.MS extra bundle.) Bolton’s papers, his account 
book 1772-93 and fifteen of his books survive at Ampleforth. 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


Part I. (Biographical Studies 3 ii.) 


(Page 72.) The Fairfaxes of Sledmire 


Although there seems to be no trace of a conviction of any member 
of this family for recusancy after 1612, they maintained a curious 
“marginal Catholicism” for the rest of the century. Thomas Fairfax 
alias Roberts of Sledmire had three grandsons who were attorneys. The 
first, Thomas Fairfax, attorney, of York, was very likely the Royalist of 
that name entered in the Protectorate London police register on Jan. 16th 
1655 (B.M. Add. MS 3401 f.6)— 


Thomas Fairfax Esquire form’ly a Collonell, having lodged at the 
house of Henry Coates in High Holborn, hath p’sonally app’d 
certifying his removall from thence tomorrow unto the Citie of 
Yorke to the house of John Smith Attorney at Law in Davygate of 
ye sd Citie. 


He married, as his first wife, Anne, daughter of the recusant Royalist 
Colonel Cuthbert Conyers of Layton co. Durham, before 1654. He pro- 
tested to the Protectorate Sequestration Commission his own conformity 
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in religion, but his wife was suspect and all her family Catholic. (Surtees 
Soc, wt/5, 12, 175.) Even after the death of Anne and his marriage to an 
apparently Protestant Anderson of Long Cowton, he was habitually and 
very widely employed professionally by Yorkshire Catholics— 


(1) by Simon Scrope of Danby 1663. (P.R.O. Feet of Fines, Yorks 
Trin. 15 Chas. II and Scrope MSS, Danby, bundle 2.) 


(2) by the Constables of Everingham often. (Ev.MSS passim)—viz. 
Select MS 148—1663. Robert Shirburn to George Constable— 
Fairfax to try to prevent their proclamation as recusants. 


(3) by the Langdales of Houghton. (Houghton MSS 2/2—trustee 
to hold Sancton for them of the archbishop of York; steward 
of their manors—identified by arms on his seals.) 


(4) by the Langdales of Holme. (Bev.MSS Harford MS M/4/12, 14, 
18, trustee of Langdale & Smithson trusts.) 


(5) by the Vavasours of Spaldington (Bev.MSS Dunnington-Jefferson 
MS 30/2.) 


(6) by the Stapletons of Carlton. (St. MS 937.) 


The second grandson, William Fairfax, Attorney, of Furnival’s Inn 
and York, married Catherine, daughter of John Smith of Sneinton, 
Cleveland (a Royalist and possibly an attorney—Add. MS 34014 ff.6, 120) 
almost all of whose family were Catholics. (Surtees Soc. 36/passim ; 
C.R.S. 6/261, 264.) 


The third grandson, Charles Fairfax, attorney, of York, was presum- 
ably the Charles Fairfax, notary public, who represented a Vavasour 
charged with recusancy, before the York Consistory Court on Novy. 4th 
1667. (Y.D.R. R.VI/A 28.) 


(Pages 77-8) Thomas Fairfax of Sheriff Hutton. 


Our suggested identification of Thomas, fourth son of Sir Nicholas, 
with Thomas Fairfax of Sheriff Hutton is slightly strengthened by an 
entry in the MS Goldsmiths’ Co. of London Apprenticeship Book 1580— 
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Will. Fairefax, son of Thos. Fairefax of the parish of Sherifhuton 
co. Yorks apprenticed for 8 years to John Pierson goldsmith of 
London. 


(Page 81.) Jane Allanson 


The shifts to which she was reduced are further illustrated by two 
facts. The J.P. uncle before whom she took the Jacobean Oath of Alleg- 
iance had interests in Sandhutton and was a firm Protestant. (Drake. 
Eboracum. 1736. p.314—M.I. to him in St. Cuthbert’s, York, as founder 
of lectureships there and at Sandhutton church.) Also, in September 1632, 
Jane sent a procurator to the York Consistory Court to answer a citation 
for recusancy with the plea that she wished to conform and had heard 
Divine Service that day in York Minster. She was absolved from ex- 
communication, but was soon again a recusant. (Y.D.R. R.VI/A.21 f.207.) 


(Page 81.) Hungate Fairfax 


He was once convicted of recusancy and his name appears on the 
Recusant Roll, but without note of any fining. (P.R.O. E.377 / 35) 


(Pages 87ff.) Thomas, Ist Viscount Fairfax 


(a) One book of his survives—Ampleforth Abbey Lib. Cicero. Opera 
Omnia (Argentorati 1581, inscribed “ Will. Gostwyke” struck out. This 
was possibly Will. Gostwyke of Christ’s, Cambridge. Also “ Fairfax ’— 
pretium ijs.vjd—Thomas Fairfax’’). There is an alleged portrait of the 
first Viscount, now at Burton Agnes Hall, E. Yorks. But the date and 
age painted on it cannot fit the Viscount. 


(b) His marriage. The settlements and deeds for this are in B.C.M. 
MSS boxes 225-6— 


(i) Indenture Sept. 27th 1593 between Sir Will. Fairfax of Gilling 
and Henry Constable of Hackness for the marriage, to be before 
All Saints, 1593. Sir William voids a use set up on his own 
second marriage (Feb. 1573) with trustees, Sir William Bellasis, 
John Vavasour, Brian and Anthony Stapleton, Peter Ross and 
Leonard Babthorpe, and makes over property to the young 
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couple. Henry gives them £2000 and the reversion of Cundall, 
N. Riding. 


/ (ii) Marriage Articles, April 19th 1594—it seems that the marriage 
was delayed. The bride’s dowry is reduced to £1000 without 
Cundall or any lands. 


(c) His relations with the Constable family. He was a party to almost 
all of their—mainly Catholic in personnel—trusts— 


(i) July 1620, trustee with Francis, Earl of Rutland, Emmanuel, 
Lord Scrope and Sir Thomas Metham, to an entail, and to a 
further trust with Metham, John Wright of Flowland, Sir Will. 
Alford of Meaux and Sir Humphrey Tufton of Hothfield to pay 
Henry Constable’s debts. (B.C. MSS box 224/1.) 


(ii) Jan. 1622 trustee of marriage settlement of Margaret Constable 
and Sir Edward Stanhope of Grimston. (box 225.) 


(iii) Oct. 1632 his younger son, Nicholas Fairfax, party to marriage 
settlement of Henry, Viscount Dunbar and Mary Brudenell. 
(box 219.) 


(iv) Jan. 1633 Viscount Fairfax party to marriage settlement of 
Catherine Constable and William Middleton of Stockeld. (box 
227%) 


(d) The case of Francis Fairfax. This was eventually referred to the 
Judges of Assize by the Lord’s Committees for Petitions. (House of Lords 
MS Journal May 28th 1624.) 


(e) Fairfax’s Peerage and Association with Wentworth. On some of 
the background to this still obscure phase of Yorkshire history see Revd. 
The King’s Council in the North pp.389ff. The battle over Fairfax’s 
) peerage is baldly reported in the Lords’ Journal Feb. 9-19th 1628. The 
| important point is that this Irish peerage, by the terms of the patent, 
ranked as an English peerage—future Viscounts Fairfax took precedence 
before English barons. Fauconberg voted with the Lords’ majority against 
the patent, but Charles I returned an evasive answer. 


ee 
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Dublin Castle, Genealogical Office MS I, p.11 implies that Fairfax 
was actually present at the Dublin Parliament of 1634. 


Fairfax was dropped from the Council of the North at the time of 
Wentworth’s advent to the Presidency. On May 17th 1633, however, the 
King wrote to Wentworth— 


“The readiness of Thomas, Viscount Fairfax, to advance the King’s 
service in those parts invites the King to continue him in the 
number of councillors there as he was before the late renewing of 
the Commission. The Lord President is to give order for the oath 
to be administered to him and to assign him such place as belongs 
to that dignity.” (Cal. State Papers Dom. 1633-4 p.60.) 


(f) Fairfax and Tunstall co. Durham. His temporary acquisition of half 
this manor is, seemingly, accounted for by a Recusant Roll entry. (P.R.O. 
E.377/42.) In 1632 Fairfax made himself responsible for the recusancy 
fine arrears of William and Charles Radcliffe of Tunstall, Ugthorpe and 
Westow. It is not evident whether this was a casual business transaction 
or based on some relationship. (Surtees, Durham, iii /129.) 


(g) Vandenhanght and Thomas Fairfax. See also Caraman, Henry 
Morse, S.J. p.48 for Thomas’s association in Newcastle in 1626 with the 
Jesuit, and Durham Univ. Lib. Mickleton & Spearman MS 2 ff., 368ff., 
394ff., for further details of the career of Vandenhanght. 


(Page 94.) Henry Fairfax 


There is a Henry Fairfax in a list of English boys attending classes 
at the Walloon College at St. Omer in 1612-1613. (Arras. Archives Depart- 
ementales du Pas de Calais, II/D/2.) “‘ The English Spanish Pilgrim ” (1630) 
by the renegade, James Wadsworth (who claims to have been educated at 
St. Omer between 1618 and 1622), tells a detailed story of a pupil there, 
“a Gentleman of Yorkeshire by name Mr. Henry Fairfax, sonne to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax”, who entered the Society of Jesus at the age of 17. Four 
years later, he was still “inur’d in their Orders” and determined “to 
continue his abode with them.” (op. cit. pp.19-20.) If this is true then 
Henry must have been dismissed by the Society, or have apostatised at 
once, to return to England and marry. 
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(Pages 95-6.) Charles Fairfax of York 


He was party to a Langdale marriage settlement of April 6th 1700. 
(Bev.MSS Harford MS M/4/6.) He signed the Somerset register for 
Papists’ lands for his third wife’s estates in Milbourne Port. (Information 
from Miss M. Leys.) 


(Pages 96-7.) Fr. Thomas Fairfax alias Beckett, S.J. 


The identification of this well-known Jesuit with the priest son of the 
Hon. Nicholas Fairfax of Tanshelf, Pontefract is much strengthened by 
a letter from the Jesuit in July 1688— 


I am shortely for Yorkeshire ... direct to me at my Br. Wa.. ton 
at Walton-hall. 


Mrs. Waterton of Walton in 1688 was a sister of the Fairfax priest (Bloxam. 
Magdalen College and James II p.248.) 


Part II. (Recusant History vol. 4, no. 2) 


(Page 69.) Mary Fairfax 


A small 17C chalice, now at Ugthorpe presbytery, and called the 
Poskett chalice, is usually said to be the chalice left by Hon. Mary Fairfax 
to the Saxton mission. This is likely, since Poskett did serve Saxton and 
the chalice has engraved on its foot “ Ora pro D(omina ? ) M(aria ? ) F(air- 
taxed Jo 


(Page 80.) Katherine, Lady Fitzwalter. 


There is one ill-spelt business letter from Katherine, Lady Fitzwalter 
(nee Fairfax) to Christian (Danby’s agent) dated April 22nd 1679 in 
B.M. Add. MS 28053. 


(Pages 81ff.) Charles, 5th Viscount Fairfax 


(a) He seems to have taken his seat in the May 1661 Restoration 
Dublin Parliament. (Dublin Castle, General Office MS I p.28.) He was 
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attainted by the 1688 Irish Parliament as an absentee. (Cal. State Papers, 
Ireland.) 


(b) The Howard Connection. The close connection with his Catholic 
relatives’ affairs of Charles, Ist Earl of Carlisle is also shown by deeds in 
the Lawson MSS, Brough Hall, Catterick, passim. (they are unnumbered.) 
The Catholic Sir John Lawson married Howard’s sister Catherine during 
the Interregnum and Howard was a trustee of their marriage settlement 
and of a series of later Lawson trusts during that period—which may mean 
that he was helping them to avoid the effects of sequestration. He figures 
in almost all Lawson deeds to 1684, when he was co-trustee, with Charles, 
Viscount Fairfax, Walter, Lord Aston and Sir George Downing in Henry 
Lawson’s marriage settlement. As the Fairfaxes got commissions in Car- 
lisle’s regiments, so Sir John Lawson in 1673 was commissioned to raise 
and command a company in Carlisle’s Regiment of Foot. 


(c) The Yate Connection. A large quantity of Widdrington MSS 
exists amongst the O’Hagan MSS (Lancs. County Rec. Office, Preston), 
including the Fairfax-Widdrington marriage settlements of 1677, to which 
Sir Charles Yate of Buckland was a party. (E/5/J-12.) 


(d) Yorkshire Catholics and James, Duke of York. Compare with 
Walmesley’s bequest the exactly similar one (of his best horse) by the 
Catholic Sir Solomon Swale in 1675. (Will in Speight. Romantic Rich- 
mondshire, pp.225ff.) 


(e) Viscount Fairfax’s arrest in 1696. A list of Sir Philip Constable 
of Everingham’s expenses when arrested and sent to the Tower in 1696 
includes— 


From Wednesday ye 25 of Marche (1696) untill Munday ye 30th 
I prevailed with the messengers to stay at York upon whiche day 
I hired a coache from Yorke in which was Charles Ld Fairfax of 
Guilling and his nephew Charles Fairfax Thomas Braitwait Esq. all 
under severall messengers hands. (Ev.MSS rel. to Penal Laws p.95.) 


(f) Death of Viscount and Lady Fairfax. An entry in a small note- 
book in the O’Hagan MSS (E/5/1-12) gives exact dates— 
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My Dr Grandmother Fairfax died on Friday the 14 of July between 
6 and 7 A clock in the morning in the yr 1710. My Dr Grandfather 
Fairfax died on Friday th 6 of July between 4 and 5 in the morning 
in the yr 1711, my grandmother being 77, my grandfather 79 and 
had bene 59 years married. 


This fixes their marriage between July 1650 and July 1651. At Newburgh 
Priory there is an enamelled 16C (?) Venetian glass cup of crude design, 
kept in a wooden box with a slip of paper—“ This ancient cup of my 
family was putt into this bagg on August 21 1694 by me C. Fairfax.” 
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